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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mdme Albani. 
HIS EVENING (Satvrpay), May 7th, will be performed 
Bev.ist’s Opera, ‘I PURITANI.” Elvira, Mdme Albani; Riccardo, 
Signor Cottogni; Giorgio, Signor de Reszké; and Arturo, Signor Marini. Con- 
ductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 
Mdme Sembrich.—Mdlle de Reszké. 

Monpay next, May 9th, MEYERBEER’S Grand Opera, ‘‘ LES HUGUENOTS.” 
Valentina, Mdlle de Reszké; Margherita di. Valois, Mdme Sembrich ; Urbano, 
Mdme Scalehi; Oonte di San Bris, Signor de Reszké; Conte di Nevers, Signor 
Cotogni; Marcello, M. Gresse (his first appearance in England); and Raoul di 
Nangis, Signor Mierzwinsky (his third appearance in England). 

Mdme Albani. 

TUESDAY next, May 10th, VEerRp1's Opera, ‘‘“RIGOLETTO.” Gilda, Mdme 
Albani; Maddalena, Mdme Scalchi; Rigoletto, Signor Sante Athos; and Il 
Duca, M. Vergnet. 

THuRspDAY next, May 12th (Subscription Night in lieu of Tuesday August 2nd), 
Rossrnt’s Opera, ‘‘@UGLIELMO TELL.” athilde, Mdlle Valleria ; Guglielmo 
Tell, Signor Ootogni; Walter, Signor de Reszké, and Arnoldo, Signor Mierz- 
winsky. Conductor—M. Dupont. On this occasion the doors will open at 
7.45, and the Opera will commence at 8.15. 

Mdme Albani. 
SatTuRDAY, May 14th, Gounop’s Opera, ‘‘ FAUST E MARGHERITA.” 





Doors open at Eight o'clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 

Orchestra Stalls, £1 5s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
£2 12s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 15s.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphiteatre Stalls, 
10s. 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—SPECIAL SATURDAY CONCERT, 
Tu1s Day, May 7th, at Three o'clock. Vocalist—Mdme Valleria. Solo 
Pianist—Mdme Sophie Menter (her first appearance at the Orystal Palace.) The 
Full Orchestra of the Winter Saturday Concerts. Conductor—Mr AUGUST 
Manns. The Programme will ge ay “Scotch” (Mendelssohn) ; 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, No. 2, in A (Liszt); Suite de Ballet, “The 
language of Flowers” (F. H. Cowen); New Overture, ‘‘ Academic Festival” 
(Brahms). Seats, 3s.6d., 2s. 6d., and 1s. Admission to Concert-room, Sixpence. 


ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT begs to announce she will give 
her FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL, under the especial Patronage of the 
Right Hon. the Earl and Countess of Charlemont, and George Eyre, Esq., at 
ABERDEEN House, Argyll Street, W., on SaturDAy Afternoon, May 28th, at 
at Three o'clock, on which occasion she will play a Gigue and Gavotte by Corelli, 
Tambourin (J. Raff), Chopin’s Grosse Polonaise in A flat, and, by general desire, 
some of her latest compositions. She will be assisted by eminent Vocalists. 
38, Oakley Square. 


RAULEIN BONDY’S MORNING. CONCERT, on 
SATURDAY, May 2lst, at MARLBOROUGH Rooms, 307, Regent Street, to 
commence at Three o’clock. Vocalists—Mdme Samson, Mdlle Caselli, and Mr 
Thurley Beale, Instrumentalists: Pianoforte—Fraulein Bondy; Violonce!lo— 
Signor Pezze. Conductor—Mr STEPHEN KEMP. Pianoforte iby Messrs. Broad- 
wood & Sons, Reserved Seats, 10s.6d.; Family Ticket (to admit Three), One 
Guinea; Unreserved Seats, 5s.; to be obtained of FravLetn Bonpy, 54, Ken- 
snaees Gardens Square, Bayswater; Novello & Co., Berners Street ; and at the 
ooms, 














UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
ISS BEATA FRANCIS’S CONCERT will take place on 


WEDNESDAY Evening next, May 11th, at SretNwAy Hatt, Lower Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, W., to commence at Half-past Eight o’clock, Vocalists 
—Malle Avigliana, Mdlle Roselli, and Miss Beata Francis, Miss Helen D’Alton ; 
Herr Fogelberg, Mr Theo. Marzials, Herr Friedmann, and Signor Foli. Piano- 
forte—Btp or Gi Calsi (pianist to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge) and Miss 
Agnes Fulton. Violin—Signor Erba. Violoncello—Herr Holmann (violoncellist 
to H.M, the King of the Netherlands). Conductors—Sir Junius BENEDICT, Mr 
Epwin Benpine, Mr MALcoLm Lawson, and Signor RANDEGGER. Stalls, 21s., 
10s. 6d., and 5s.; Balcony, 1s. Tickets may be obtained of Miss BEATA FRANCIS, 
6, Milner Terrace, Cadogan Square; at Messrs Chappell & Oo.’s, 50, New Bond 
Street; and at the Steinway Hall. 


“TI NAVIGANTI.” 
M388 BEATA FRANCIS, Herr FOGELBERG, and Herr 
FRIEDMANN will sing RanpRGGER's popular Trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 
(‘‘ THE MARINERS”), at Miss Beata Francis’s Ouncert, Steinway,Hall, Wednes- 
day Evening next, May 11th, 








, 
ISS AGNES ROSS'S (of Campsie, N.B.) SCOTCH and 
ENGLISH BALLAD CONCERT, WepnNeEspay Evening next, May 11th, 
81 JAMES’s Hatt, Eight o'clock. Programme: Part 1—“This pleasant month 
of May,” The Lendon Concert Glee Union; ‘The Village Blacksmith,” Mr 
Walter Clifford (with violoncello obbligato, Mr Ernest Ford) ; ‘‘ Love has eyes,” 
Miss Agnes Ross; ‘The old Harpsichord,” Mdme Patey; ‘For ever and for 
ever,” Mr Santley; ‘‘Thy voice is near,” Miss Jessica O’Brien; ‘‘The Lost 
Sunbeam,” Mr Herbert Reeves; ‘‘The Worker,” Miss Agnes Ross (with organ 
accompaniment); Solos, Violin, (a) ‘‘ Reverie” (Vieuxtemps), (5) ‘‘ Moto per- 
petuo” (Paganini), Mr Carrodus; “ Auntie,” Mdme Patey; ‘“‘The Requital,” 
Mr Sims Reeves; “ Haste ye, soft gales.” the London Concert Glee Union. 
Part 2.—‘‘My Nannie’s awa’,” the London Concert Glee Union; “Jock 0’ 
Hazledean,” Miss Jessica O'Brien ; ‘‘ Bonnie Mary,” Mr Walter Clifford ; “ Auld 
Robin Grey,” Mdme Patey ; ‘‘ The Deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman,” Mr Santley ; 
“Caller Herrin’,” Miss Agnes Ross; Highland War Song, ‘ Macgregor’s 
Gathering,” Mr Sims Reeves; Solo, Violin, ‘‘ Scotch Fantasia” (Carrodus), Mr 
Oarrodus; ‘‘ Jessie the flower o’ Dunblane,” Mr Herbert Reeves; ‘“ We're a’ 
noddin’,” Miss Agnes Ross; ‘‘ Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw,” the London 
Concert Glee Union. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s., 2s., and 1s., to be had of Miss AGNES 
Ross, 32, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; usual Agents; and Austin’s Office, 
St James's Hall. 


R GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, Sr James’s 
Hatyi.—The SECOND CONCERT will take place on SarurpDAy Afternoon 

next, May l4th, at Three o’clock. The programme will include Berlioz’s Sym- 
phonie Fantastique (repeated by general desire) ; Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in E flat, No. 5; Overtures, Euryanthe (Weber), Tannhduser (Wagner); and 
Songs by Mozart, Schubert, and Eckert. Pianist—Mr Franz Rummel. Vocalist 
—Miss Carlotta Elliot. Conductor—Mr Ganz. Tickets, 10s.6d., 7s., 5s., 3s., 
and Is., at the usual places; and of Mr WILHELM Gawnz, 126, Harley Street, W. 


j R W. HENRY THOMAS begs to announce that his 

ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the ATHEN.£UM, Camden Road, on 

TuuRspDAY Evening, June 2nd. Full particulars and names of Artists will be 

shortly announced. Tickets now ready—Reserved and Numbered, 5s.; and 

Unreserved, 2s. 6d. each ; can be had of Mr W. Henry THOMAS, at his Residence, 
7, Lidlington Place, Harrington Square, N.W. 

TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION IABOVE 

ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 
The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOH N BRINSM FAD The Cross of the Legion of 
Honour. 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 
P ATEN T Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
Patented La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867, 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 
Prussia, Austria, Italy, { 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


The ‘“BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 














AND SONS’ 
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Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J, L. HATTON. 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 


Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
J. L. HATTON, 


Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LanspowNnE CorreLt, New Branches—ConvvIt STREET, 

and MyppELTon Hay. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 

introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 

address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


} OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY. President— 
The Marquis of LonponDERRY. Vice-President—Herr SCHUBERTH. The 
NEXT CONCERT will take place in the first week in June, Full particulars 
will shortly be announced. Prospectuses and further information may be 
obtained of H. G, Hopper, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street. : 
(jLAsGow CITY HALL.—SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS.—The Twenty-eighth Season commences in September, Mr 


AIRLIE, the Secretary, will be in London on 5th cone A for Ten Days, and may 
be communicated with at Matcham’s Hotel, 8, Arundel Street, Strand. 








e % if KILLARNEY.” q ’ 
i} ISS FRANCES BROOKE will sing Batre’s popular Song, 
“ KILLARNEY,” at the Town Hall, Hammersmith, on Thursday evening, 
May 12th. 


i R BARTON McGUCKIN, Tenor Vocalist, at liberty for 


Concert and Oratorio ENGAGEMENTS. All applications to be made to 
J.D. McLaren, 106, 8t Paul’s Road, N.W. 


NOTICE. 
\ ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to announce 
that she will RETURN to London early in May, and requests all letters to 
be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W. 








OR SALE.—A Josern Guaryertus VIOLIN.—20, Somer- 
set Street, Portman Square, from Tuesday to Friday, before Eleven and 
after Five. 





“ SOMEBODY KNOWS!” 8 
* QWOMEBODY KNOWS!” By Sarytor-Doitsy. Words by 
EpWARD OXENFoRD. Sung by MADAME ENRIQUEZ, with immense 
success and always encored.—KEPPEL & Co., 221, Regent: Street, London. 
“SOME NIGHT” and “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
M® ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 
J “SOME NIGHT,” and Hope TempPtLe’s “TIS ALL THAT I OAN 
SAY,” at all his Engagements during the Season. 





NTRODUCTORY and CONCLUDING VOLUNTARIES, 
arranged for either Organ, Harmonium, or Pianoforte. Edited by 

F, ARCHER. 

Introductory Voluntary... F. Archer 
do. a L. Wély 
do. i A. Hesse 
do. ... W, Russell 
do. sie Batiste 
do. sek ... Kittel | 
do. ee Batiste | 
do. A. G. Thiele | 
do. ab F. Peel | 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
London: CUNINGHAM Boosey & SPRAGUE, 296, Oxford Street, W. ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers. 


Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan DAvisox & C0., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 


Quatre Mains. Par I@Nace GiBsoNE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ “HER VOICE.” 
“ TJER VOICE.” Ienace Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
: by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), a. by Mdme EnRIQUEzZ, is published, 
price 4s., by DuNCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘ : Just Published. 
si Ts ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 
LOVE THEE”), Song. Words by Tom Hoop. Music by HopE TEMPLE. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
“This song is already tolerably well kuown and proportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Isidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is sung. Miss Hope Temple has caught 
the spirit as well us the rhythm of Hood’s half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.”—Pan, 


Concluding Voluntary... ... Witska 
Do. do. ... J. Battishill 

.. J.G, Walter 
Samuel Wesley 

nes . Russell 

ase Hoepner 
...Simon Sechter 

. F. H. Bartholemon 
‘vs F. Archer 














Price 4s. London: 





The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ann SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, Orampon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments w th Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, Xe. ; 

Manufactory at Mantes ( Seine et Oise), an. Paris: Passage du Grand 
18 et 


ery, . 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Dep6t for Signor ANDREA RuFFIN1’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
oe. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” | 3. ScHERZO.—‘ Second Attempt ” 
2. ANDANTE.—“‘ Despair and Return.” 4. Ronpo.—“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co.,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

“The composer of this piece, while declining to apologize for its title and 
design, calls attention to the fact that the greatest classical composers have now 
and then employed their powers in depicting grotesque and comical scenes and 
actions; and he goes on to express a wish that ‘composers would use other 
means than trashy dance tunes and comic songs for the expression of the 
ludicrous.’ Dance tunes ought certainly not to be ‘ trashy.’ But if the ludicrous 
is to be expressed at all in singing, it is difficult to see how it could be more 
appropriately—or indeed otherwise—expressed than throngh a comic song. 
Without ae Mr Elliot in his theories on the subject of the comic in music, 
we may congratulate him on having fairly carried out his main idea, which is to 
the effect that in music, as in other arts, the comic need not be commonplace 
nor the ridiculous vulgar, The ‘ Bicycle Sonata’ is in four movements ; the first 
(allegro) represents or suggests the bicyclist’s first endeavour; the second 
(andante) paints his despair and return; the third (scherzo) depicts his second 
attempt ; while in the fourth (rondo finale) his ultimate success is celebrated, 
Mr Elliot writes well for the pianoforte; and though his sonata would have 
been just as effective if called by any other name, or if not named at all, it is 
quite possible that its very original title and design may secure for it an extra 
amount of popularity.”— Pan. 











Just Published. 


THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


THIRD REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(Dedicated by permission to the Rt, Hon. the Countess of CHARLEMONT.) 


B 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“No more graceful and charming composition than the ‘ Maiden’s Dream, 
by Lillie Albrecht, has emanated from the prolific pen of this young pianist and 
composer than this third reverie now under notice. The dainty little piece in 
G is such a one as may well be dwelt upon for its grace and freshness, and for 
the tender vein of sentiment which it manifests throughout. The reverie is as 
well adapted for ed purposes as it is for performance in the drawing-room,” 
—The News of the World, 





NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, 0 LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY, 
Music by 
SIR J ULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing — him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be superfluous to say more,” —Pan, ; 
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SOMETHING ABOUT OLD HIGHBURY BARN. 

Highbury Barn was originally the home-farm—the word barn 
signifying farm, or dairy-house—attached to the ancient manor- 
house of Highbury or Newington Barrow. 

The manor-house of Highbury stood upon the site of a summer 
camp, formed by the Romans in the vicinity of one of their 
great military roads—Herman Street—leading to London, and 
hence its second denomination of Neweton, or Newington, Barrow 
may probably have been deduced, barrow being synonymous with 
fortress or hill, The manor itself would seem to have been 
identical with the Tolentone of Domesday Book, which was held, 
in the time of William the Conqueror, by Ranulf, brother of 
Ilger, whose manorial rights were valued at forty shillings. Still 
earlier, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, it was occupied by 
one of his vassals, Fdwin. Tolentone, or Tallington Lane, after- 
wards known as Devil’s Lane, and now as Hornsey Road, divided 
Highbury from St John’s, Clerkenwell. On the east side of this 
lane formerly stood the original dwelling of the lords, styled in 
eee records, Zhe Lower Place. As this house had 
gradually fallen into decay, a new one was built on the high 
ground to the eastward, and from its position, in relation to the 
former, the manor is presumed to have derived the name of 
Highbury. In 1271, the then proprietress, Alice de Barrowe, 
made over the entire lordship of Highbury and Newington to the 
Priory of St John of Jerusalem, and henceforward the manor- 
house appears to have been used as the refuge, or country-seat of 
the priors, until burnt by Wat Tyler, and the rebels, in the reign 
of Richard II. It was a building of considerable beauty, and was 
constructed of such solid materials, that the incendiaries found 
some difficulty in demolishing it, and were compelled, it is said, 
to pull down by main force such portions of the walls as the fire 
failed to consume. 

The manor continued in the hands of the priors until the 
period of the Reformation, when it was granted by Henry VIII. 
to Thomas, Lord Cromwell, but reverted to the Crown upon his 
attainder, in 1540. It was subsequently bestowed by James I. 
on his eldest son, Prince Henry. In 1629, Charles I. presented 
it to Sir Allen Apsley, who sold it in the following year to 
Thomas Austen, A descendant of the latter, Sir John Austen, 
alienated it, in 1728, to Thomas Colebrooke; Mr Colebrooke’s 
son, or grandson, Sir George Colebrooke, having become a bank- 
rupt, his interest in the manor was sold, during 1791, to Mr 
Jonathan Eade, of Stoke-Newington, and it is still held, we 
believe, by the representatives of the latter owner. 

The first mention of the Barn itself occurs, so far as we have 
been able to trace, in 1438, when Sir William Eastfield, Knight 
of the Bath, and the Lord Mayor for that year, erected conduits 
in Fleet Street, Aldermanbury, and Cripplegate, the water for 
which was supplied from Highbury Barn. 

The following indenture of a Jease—transcribed in modern 
English—bearing date 1505, has also been preserved : 

“This indenture, made between Sir Thomas Doewra, Prior of 
the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem, in England, and his breth- 
ren of the same hospital, on the one part, and William Wood- 
manton, otherwise called William Mantyll, of London, butcher, 
on.the other part, witnesseth that the said Prior, and his brethren, 
by their whole assent and authority of their chapter, have 
granted, and let to farm, to the aforesaid William Woodmanton, 
their e place, built upon the site of their manor of High- 
bury, oiled Highbury Barn, in the county of Middlesex, with a 
garden and e hills there, and with two little enclosures, con- 
taining, by estimation, five acres, lying upon the north part of 
the said garden, together with a field, called Snorefield, otherwise 
Bushfield, in the county aforesaid. Always reserving to the said 
Prior, and his successors, woods and underwoods, waifs and strays. 
To have and to hold every part aforesaid except before, except to 
the aforesaid William Woodmanton, and his assignees, from the 
feast of St Michael the Archangel, next following after the date 
thereof, unto the end and term of twenty-one years then next 
following, and fully to be ended. Yielding and paying therefrom 
yearly to the said Prior, and his successors, at the treasury of 
their house of Clerkenwell, near London, ten pounds sterling, at 
four terms of the year, that is to say, at Christmas, Annunciation 
of our Lady, nativity of St John the Baptist, and St Michael the 
Archangel, by even portions. And bearing all manner of charges, 
ordinary and extraordinary, going out of the said grange, garden, 











enclosures, and fields, during the said term. And the said farmer 
and his assignees, at their cost, shall repair and maintain the 
aforesaid grange place, as in tiling and daubing, and also shall 
repair, make, and sustain all manner of hedges and ditches of 
the aforesaid garden, enclosures, and fields, during the said term, 
and in the end of the same term, the said grange place, as in 
tiling and daubing, and the said enclosures, garden, and fields, as 
in hedging and ditching, shall leave sufficiently repaired. The 
enclosure and hedging of Highbury Wood only excepted. Also 
it shall be lawful to the said farmer and his assignees to stock and 
dig the aforesaid field, called Snorefield, without impeachment of 
waste. And the same field, at the end of the said term, shall be 
left well and clean, stocked, and cleared of briarsand bushes grow- 
ing in the same. And the aforesaid farmer, and his assignees, by 
assignment of the officer of the said Prior, and his successors, 
shall have, in and of the woods, underwoods, and thorns, growing 
there, hedgebote during the said term. Also it shall be lawful to 
the said farmer, and to his assignees, to have for ingress and 
egress, with their cattle, the old way accustomed to and from the 
said pastures, which way is specially reserved to the said Prior 
and his tenants, in a lease made to William Sharpe, of certain 
pastures belonging to the said manor of Highbury. And if it 
chances that the said yearly rent and farm of ten pounds sterling 
be behindhand, and not paid in part in the whole, after any term 
of payment before specified, in this indenture, by the space of 
eleven months; that then it shall be lawful to the said Prior, and 
his successors, to re-enter into the aforesaid grange, garden, 
enclosures, and fields. And all the same to enjoy, as in their first 
estate. This present lease notwithstanding. In witness whereof 
to one part of these present indentures toward the said William 
Woodmanton remaining, the said Prior, and his brethren have 
put their convent seal. And to the other part of the same inden- 
ture towards the said Prior and his brethren abiding, the said 
William Woodmanton hath put his seal. Given in the chapter- 
house of the said Prior and brethren, the twenty-eighth day of 
June, in the year of our Lord God 1505, and the twentieth 
year of the reign of King Henry VII.” 

In a survey of the manor, taken by order of Prince Henry, in 
1611, Highbury Barn is depicted as ‘a high building within the 
castle yard. As years rolled on, the London citizens were in the 
habit of walking out to Highbury to drink new milk, and eat 
custards, cakes, and syllabubs, and so gradually the farm grew 
into a tavern and tea-garden, at first on a very humble scale, but 
increasing in importance proportionately with its rise in popular 
favour. The Court-baron of the manor was held here, and in 
time a large room was added, and handsomely fitted up, for the 
reception of the company in wet weather. The Highbury Society 
—of Protestant dissenters—established in 1714, on the death of 
Queen Anne, celebrated its meetings here as early as, or, perhaps, 
earlier than, 1740. The following toast was always given at their 
annual dinner, in the month of August:—“The glorious Ist of 
August, with the immortal memory of King William and Queen 
Mary, not forgetting Corporal John ; and a fig for the Bishop of 
Cork, that bottle-stopper.” By Corporal John was meant the 
great Duke of Marlborough. This society was dissolved in 1833. 
And during its long-continued, although not very brilliant, exist- 
ence, Highbury Barn may at least boast of one most honoured 
tradition. It shared, with White Conduit House, the distinction 
of being, at one period of his life, the favourite pleasure-haunt of 
the poet, Oliver Goldsmith. In the years 1762-4, when the then 
struggling author was hiding from his creditors, under the wing 
of Mr Newberry—of picture-book renown—and composing his 
immortal Vicar of Wakefield, at Canonbury Tower, Goldsmith 
was often wont to seek distraction—and, possibly, ideas—for his 
book, in what he would humorously term a “‘shoemaker’s holiday.” 
This would consist in a morning walk by the City Road, and 
through the fields, to dine at Highbury Barn. “ There was then,” 
we are told by his friend and fellow-student, Cooke, when writing 
in the European Magazine, for 1793, “a very good ordinary, of 
two dishes, and a pastry, kept at Highbury Barn, at tenpence per 
head, including a penny to the waiter ; and the company consisted 
of literary characters, a few Templars, and some citizens who had 
left off trade; the whole expenses of the day’s féte never exceeded 
a crown, and oftener were from three-and-sixpence to four 


shillings, for which the party obtained good air and ge we 


example of simple manners, and good conversation.” 
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of all this could be affirmed, with equal truth, by any one of the 
visitors to its more splendid rivals, the gardens of Marylebone, 
Ranelagh, and Vauxhall ? 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for December, 1785, we find, 
amongst the obituary of considerable persons: “17th, Mr Wil- 
loughby, master of the place of public entertainment called 
Highbury Barn.” It was under this proprietor that the bowling- 
green, trapball-ground, and gardens were first laid out, and both 
he, and subsequently his son, by their persevering industry and 
excellent arrangements, greatly increased the popularity of the 

lace. In the Crace Collection of ‘‘ Views of Old London,” exhi- 

ited in the year 1879, at the South Kensington Museum,” there 
was an engraving of Highbury Barn, described as “The Highbury 
Assembly House, near Islington, kept by Mr Willoughby, pub- 
lished 12th September, 1792, by Robert Sayer & Co., Fleet Street, 
London.” 

In addition to the Highbury Society, a number of corporate 
bodies, public charities, and clubs now began to hold their annual 
gatherings here; and in 1801, it is recorded that a dinner was 
dressed for eight hundred persons, all of whom sat down to hot 
dishes. On this occasion, no less than seventy geese might be 
seen roasting at one fire. In June 1808, the Society of Free- 
masons, to the number of five hundred, after attending divine 
service at Islington Church, dined at the Highbury Tavern, and 
a similar feasting was repeated in 1810. Nelson, in his History 
of Islington, published in 1811, describes its increasing prosperity, 
and says that “the business done at this house, in the summer 
months, is equal to, if not beyond, that of any similar concern in 
the metropolis or its environs. Krom the grounds the prospect 
is extensive and beautiful; at one end is a small plantation of 
hops, which has been for these few years past, cultivated by Mr 
Willoughby, who has lately erected a very convenient ale and 
table-beer brewery on the premises. An assembly is likewise 
established here, which is supported by the subscriptions of the 
neighbouring inhabitants, who meet together in the great room 
once a month during the seasons of winter and spring. In a field 
adjoining the gardens is a butt for the exercise of ball-firing, 
similar to the one at Canonbury.” 

On the fourth of June, 1818, the first annual celebration of the 
British and Foreign School Society was held here, and presided 
over by the Duke of Sussex. Four thousand children—three 
hundred of whom were Jews,—walked in procession, and were 
examined in the grounds. In Leigh’s New Picture of London, 
for 1825, Highbury Barn is described as “a tavern and tea-gardens, 
which are very much frequented, particularly during the summer.” 
In 1835 the long room contained two pictures, which had formerly 
hung in the Duke of Northumberland’s gallery at Sion House. 
One of these was the “full length portrait of a lady dressed in 
the old style,” the other represented “ Venus lamenting over the 
dead body of Adonis.” 

(To be continued. ) 








Berlioz’s ‘Symphonie Fantastique” is to be repeated, ‘‘ by desire,” 
at Mr Ganz’s orchestral concert, on Saturday morning next. 


MpME TuERrEsE LrrBE.—Mdme Therese Liebe, the well-knewn 
violinist, is expected in London very shortly, her health being 
greatly improved by her nine months residence in the atmosphere 
of the Sunny South. She will be welcomed by many friends and 
admirers to whom her pure artistic playing is familiar. 


PRESENTATION TO Mr W.R, Cavr.—An interesting ceremony 
took place at our practice rooms on Friday last, when our 
esteemed conductor, Mr W. R. Cave, was presented by the mem- 
bers of the West London Orchestral Society with an ivory 
i baton, beautifully mounted in silver, with a silver plate, on 
which is engraved the following :— 





“ Presented to W. R. Cave, Esg., by the members of 
the West London Orchestral Society, as a small token 
of their esteem, and of his ability as conductor.” 





The presentation was made by Mr Henry Angle, secretary, ac- 
companied by some appropriate complimentary remarks, which 
were feelingly responded to by Mr Cave, 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Since our last notice of the performances at this house, Mr Gye 
has added three operas to the repertory of the season, taking all of 
them from the most familiar of the many available. On Thursday, 
La Sonnambula was played for the sake of Mdme Sembrich’s Amina, 
or, perhaps, we should say, for the sake of that lady’s brilliant 
vocalization in the part most dear to artists of her calibre. There 
is nothing that can be added to the description of her success, and 
the reasons for it, which we gave under the same circumstances last 
year. Amina, to pass muster at all now-a-days, must be an 
exceptional singer. This qualification Mdme Sembrich possesses in 
a special degree, and, while her services are available, Bellini’s opera 
has something more to depend upon than its own wealth of melody 
and unaffected expression. The audience, as may be supposed, fully 
appreciated the heroine of the evening, and showed that they did so 
without any reserve. 

On Saturday the opera was Rigoletto, Mdme Albani making her 
first appearance this season as Gilda—a character of which she seems 
to be fond. The reception of this favourite artist lacked none of 
the heartiness conspicuous on former occasions. It was the recep- 
tion of a friend by friends, for Mdme Albani’s career exemplifies the 
ease with which, when the object is worthy, English interest in those 
who minister artistic delight develops from admiration to a warmer 
feeling. The Canadian songstress whom now we call an English- 
woman has in this respect been happy beyond most, while none can 
say that she owes her good fortune to luck. Mdme Albani’s place 
in the affections of the public has been gained by steady effort, and 
by turning to full account every gift and every opportunity, A 
reception like that of Saturday night was, therefore, demanded by 
considerations of simple justice. We need not enlarge upon her 
performance as Gilda, or repeat the eulogy over and over again 
applied to the impersonation. Enough that the general excellence 
looked for by all was not anticipated in vain, that the familiar tours de 
force came as usual, and that in the catastrophe the artist had one 
of those happy moments which are often hers when the stress of 
dramatic passion is greatest. Mdme Scalchi was a familiar Madde- 
lena, but a new Rigoletto challenged notice in the person of Signor 
Sante Athos, who, we should say, is never likely to figure among 
the best representatives of that difficult character. The artist who 

lays Rigoletto needs to be an actor of power, and this qualification 

Signor Sante Athos does not at | enw appear to possess, His 
agreeable baritone, however, joined to earnestness and intelligence, 
made him, if not impressive, something more than tolerable. The 
remaining parts were filled in a manner not calling for particular 
observation. 

Mdme Albani appeared again on Tuesday night, when Gounod’s 
Faust was presented for the first time this season. She easily re- 
newed her success as Marguerite, once more recommending her 
conception of that character = uniform intelligence and good steady 
work. On this occasion Mdme Trebelli made her first appearance 
at Covent Garden, and was loudly applauded. It mattered nothing 
to the public that she had changed her theatre and her manager, or 
it mattered only in that they were led to mark her performance as 
Siebel with extra favour. Both Mdme Trebelli’s airs were encored, 
and the artist had reason for complete satisfaction with the circum- 
stances of her début. The Faust was Signor Vergnet, who by no 
means presented an ideal of the rejuvenated doctor. It is hardly 
Signor Vergnet’s fault, however, that Romanticism has not marked 
his appearance as her own, or that his face will not lend itself to an 
expression of the emotions he doubtless feels. On the other hand, 
he might avoid frequent lapses into the ultra-sentimental, and a 
habit of drawling his phrases which soon becomes tedious. His 
singing sometimes rose to the mark, always so in mezza voce pas- 
sages. M., Gailhard presented a distinctly French Mephistophele, 
having many good points; Signor Sante Athos was a more than 
creditable Valentine, and Signor Raguer (Wagner), Mdlle Ghiotti 
(Martha) satisfactorily filling the minor réles. In the representation 
of the third act an important change was made, the interview 
between Marguerite and Siebel taking place in front of a drop scene 
representing an interior, while the Church scene was played, as it 
used to be at Her Majesty’s Theatre, outside the sacred building. 
The rey has reasonableness and propriety to recommend it, 
since the Demon would hardly endure a religious service, after being 
— by the sight of across handle. Moreover, it avoids the 

ramatic absurdity of Marguerite’s agony continuing without 
attracting the smallest notice from her fellow worshippers. As the 
scene is now represented, she and the tempter alone occupy the 
stage, while the chorale of the unseen congregation floats rh 
the open door of the church.—D. 7’. 








Mr Isidore de Lara is appointed professor of singing at the Guild- 
hall School of Music, - ’ = 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


The walls of the noble galleries of Burlington House have this 
year again their coveted spaces occupied by art representations 
that have, by force of luck or merit, victoriously assailed and 
passed the guardians, “hangers” and defenders of the heavily 
besieged courts. The number of pictures covering the walls is 
large enough to satisfy even the most capacious appetite of any 
hungry sight-seer, and the variety is sufficient to fatigue the eye, 
and bewilder the brain of those most ardently delighting in per- 
petual change of scene. Has not this variety something to do 
with the headache generally following a morning visit to the 
Acacemy ? If so, art in this respect is unlike nature, which never 
wearies, perplexes, or pains the spectator by its infinite variety ; 
for nature invariably modulates with exquisite grace from one 
point, or object, to its near and far surroundings, whilst art, at 
least in “galleries,” makes, from one view to another, an abrupt, 
violent, and discordant transition. The eye rebels against the 
effort of constantly rejecting an impression scarcely received for 
a fresher image, and at length refuses to serve and perform its 
functions faithfully; the brain, confused by the perceptions of 
many subjects, utterly dislocated one from the other, fails in time 
to realize the beauty each may possess, and the general result to 
the eager and inquiring attendant is weariness of mind and 
fatigue of body. This might not in any great degree be experi- 
enced by fashionable folk coming to see what Sir Frederick, 
Millais, Alma Tadema, or other popular artists have sent to the 
exhibition, for their attention and interest, leaving the mass out 
of notice, are confined to a few important pictures; neither will 
the student, having one supreme object in view, the search for 
truth and excellence in art, feel so acutely the effect of labour to 
which he has been trained; nor will the critic, with the acquired 
or instinctive faculty of discarding the weak and worthless 
objects at a glance, endure so much fatigue in separating the 
grain from the chaff; but the ordinary anxious visitor, one sin- 
cerely desirous of understanding, appreciating, and enjoying the 
messages delivered on the canvasses by painters, he it is, who 
fully knows, by aching eyeballs and jaded spirits, what penalties a 
crowd of incongruous subjects inflicts. 

There are certain indications that some portions of the public 
are awakening to a consciousness of the inconsistency of having 
on the walls of their homes pictures destitute of the least rela- 
tionship in subject, form, and colour. Already there are a few 
Jovers of art who aim at a unity of design in the decoration of 
their rooms. They refuse to recognize the possessor of a collec- 
tion of pictures as a man of taste, and discard pretensions to 
culture founded solely on the weight of the breeches pocket. 
Unsatisfied with merely huddling together art-treasures, they aim 
at singleness and breadth of plan, with consistency and harmony 
of details. Instead of adopting the patchwork arrangement of 
an ordinary gallery, although each square or part were a real 
art-jewel, they hold up the unity of Raphael's cartoons as the 
glorious realization ‘of their ardent, if ineffectual, aspirations. 
There are also many at the present day of a kindred spirit amongst 
musicians, who insist upon singleness of purpose in serious music 
for the chamber, concert-room, and theatre, who are ever ready to 
cast aside details, however intrinsically valuable, when proved but 
excrescences, and who never hesitate to sacrifice the artist for the 
art, Indeed, to sustain any pretensions to modern musical cul- 
ture it is essential to prefer a sonata to a string of tunes, and a 
symphony to detached pieces. If comparisons be made between 
concert-programmes and exhibition-catalogues, the merit of unity 
Ds design will very often rest with the musician’s proffered 
are, 

To expect, much less to ask, the Academicians to join together 
in working at their wonderful art on the walls of Burlington 
House to carry out some one grand scheme, to illustrate some 
single conception, would, doubtless, be deemed impertinence, if 
not madness. To the artist, his picture in itself is fit and ready 
to stand alone, to need auxiliary aid neither from above nor 
below to assert its completeness. To work in subordination to 
others, or to look for any sacrifice of personality in fellow-crafts- 
men, never comes within the bounds of his experience. — If the 
President of the Academy were an absolute dictator, like the 
founder and constructor of Dido’s Carthage, which ineas saw in 
course of erection, then he might be enabled to allot each and 
every member, according to the several gifts bestowed by Provi- 








dence, his individual task, in assisting to build up some compre- 
hensive work of art, embracing all the excellencies of the 
brotherhood, in conjunction and harmony. In the production of 
the simplest article of manufacture, the mutual help of many 
hands and the subordination attending division of labour are 
needed; yet pictorial art, one of the rarest efforts of man’s 
skill, avails itself not of that beneficent power of combination, 
incessantly exerted in the construction of material things and 
political institutions, from the making of a pin to the formation 
of a nation. The Academicians go on from year to year, each 
telling his own story, unheeding the demands society will one 
day enforce, that they should unite their talents and genius in 
giving utterances of sublimity, that will ennoble themselves and 
elevate mankind. 

Notwithstanding the exhibitors at Burlington House are all 
talking and babbling at once in the delightful language of their 
art, each, however, using his own peculiar dialect, and telling his 
own tale, yet some few are heard with notable authority, and many, 
yes, very many, are well worth heeding. The eloquent President, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, speaks first of himself (No. 119), and 
expatiates upon his personal appearance for the benefit of the 
Florentines visiting the Uffizii gallery in that renowned city. 
Leaving that somewhat egotistical exercise, he chants an Jdyil 
(No. 197), of tender grace—of maidens with delicately moulded 
forms, indicated beneath flowing garments of transparent hues; 
of a minstrel rudely turning his bare back to the spectator, whilst he 
pipes to the two listening fair ones, reclining under the spreading 
boughs of a tree in the foreground of a classic landscape, through 
which winds in devious course a placid stream. In Whispers 
(No. 585), the artist murmurs sweetly and softly of love—the love 
of youth. Zephyrs seem to breath a full and soothing harmony 
to the faint, yet glowing melody of the lover. In reciting the 
sacred story, Elijah raising the widow’s son (No. 49), he calls to 
mind Mendelssohn’s treatment of the same scene, and comparisons 
necessarily arise of the relative force of the several impressions 
received through the painter’s, and through the musician’s art, 
which might honestly be said, do not put the former in the most 
favoured place—on the contrary, the “canvass” may not even 
be deemed a valuable supplement to the “orchestral score.” 
Millais, more universal in genius than his fellows, is able to treat 
of most things of earth and sky, and the utterances of his pencil 
are always full, trenchant, and true. He has tuned his subject, 
The Earl of Beaconsfield (No. 2744), in accord with the voice and 
feeling of the people. While almost the entire nation is mourn- 
ing for the departed great statesman, Millais sympathetically sets 
his theme in dirge-like tone and accent. True it is, haste and 
incompleteness mar what with reasonable opportunities would have 
been perhaps as graphic as the portrait (No. 86), of Sir Gilbert 
Grennell. The uncompromising pencil of the great artist, how- 
ever, has not shrunk from speaking the unvarnished truth of a 
remarkable old man sinking into the grave. It seems as if the 
brush had caught the very hues of decaying mortality—the pallid 
face, the drooping eye with its angry lid, and the falling chin, 
all tell how near to death the ex-minister was, when he paid his 
three hurried visits to the artist’s studio. 

It should not be overlooked that Millais quotes the charming 
old fairy tale, Cinderella (No. 270), Now strange to report, the 
magician of the canvass does not use the accents, nor faithfully 
recite the facts of the nursery rhyme, wherein nothing is said of 
lovely little Cinderella sitting in a cellar, littered with chopped 
wood, with a besom, big enough for a giant’s grasp, at her side, 
The beauty of the picture, doubtless, lies in its literal, and not in its 
imaginative, power. If ever aman caught the art language, and the 
spirit of a past time, Mr Alma Tadema is he. It is not only that 
he reveals long hidden truths concerning temples with their altars, 
of courts with their stately fittings, and of houses with their 
domestic furniture, but he also reproduces the character, ways, 
and habits of the dwellers and occupiers thereof. Sappho (No, 
269) brings classic Greece to our senses, A group of maidens, 
arrayed in flowing robes of varied tints, is discovered attending 
on Sappho in her court, made of marble so white as to render the 
blue of the near sea appear somewhat too deep in tone. The 
mistress and maidens are listening to Phaon, engaged in 
exercises of his musical art. If they heed not his min- 
atrelsy, as indifference on their faces indicates, no spectator, at 
least, can remain insensible to the truth, force, and beauty of. a 
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scene so superbly illustrated by the genius of the painter. The 

limit to the space allotted to this notice having already been 

reached, further remarks npon te admirable and interesting 

exhibition in Burlington Hcuse must be deferred to a future 
occasion. 

May 3, 1881. 

* * 


PENCERDD GWFFYN. 


* * * * * 
( From another Looker-on. ) 


The pictures are middling. The first that attracts attention is 
Mr Orchardson’s portrait of Mrs Winchester Clowes, and tribute 
of praise must once again be rendered to qualities in this great 
artist too well known to need recapitulation. The opaque white 
of the face alone prevents this work from being perfect. 

Mr John Collier exhibits the most powerful picture in the 
Academy, representing the last voyage of Henry Hudson, navi- 
gator of northern seas. He has been cast adrift by his mutinous 
crew, and we see him in an open boat, with a beautiful boy, his 
son, and one sick sailor for all companions. 

Besides the two foregoing, one other picture deserves more 
than passing notice, that is “Christ in the House of the Pharisee,” 
by Mr F. W. Lawson, a logica) and harmonious design, made 
manifest in beautiful, if fantastic, colour. Logical design or 
composition is the very essence of Art, and the lack of it is sorely 
felt in the work of our prominent artists. Mr Millais shirks it 
by putting but one figure on his canvasses. With Sir Frederick 
Leighton it degenerates into tameness and conventionality just 
fit for the trivial subject-matter and namby-pamby workmanship 
so familiar in the accomplished president. Mr Herkomer does 
not seem to know what composition is—he is like one that has 
clever ideas, but little facility in expressing them, The example 
of his artistic powers exhibited this year is disappointing —a 
jumble of people crushed between an immense wall behind and 
an iron post before. Mr Robert Barrett Browning is far below 
the excellence he showed last season. More’s the pity. We will 
finish up by Mr Alma Tadema’s Sappho—a very nice picture, 
very faultless and very uninteresting, like his other pictures. 

Polkaw. 


——_—y ——- 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


We subjoin the programme of the fortnightly meeting of pro- 
fessors and students, on Saturday, April 30:— 


Fantasia and Fugue, in G minor, organ (Bach)—Mr A. Izard, pupil 
of Mr Rose; Recitativo ed Aria, ‘‘Che Faro,” Orfeo (Gluck)—(ac- 
companist, Miss Ferni)—Miss Griffiths, pupil of Mr Goldberg ; 
Dix-Sept Variations Serieuses, in D minor, Op. 54, pianoforte (Men- 
delssohn)—Miss Amy Gell, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren; Cavatina, 
**Una voce poco fa,” I/ Barbiére (Rossini)—(accompanist, Miss 
Elizabeth Foskett\—Miss Florence Rowe, pupil of Mr Shakespeare ; 
Polonaise, in A flat, Op. 53, pianoforte (Chopin)— Mr S. Wiggins, 
pupil of Mr F, B. Jewson ; Song, ‘‘The Afterglow ” (Eaton Faning) 
—(accompanist, Miss Elizabeth Foskett)—Miss Dixon, pupil of Mr 
F. R. Cox ; Fugue, in B minor, organ (Bach)—Mr Drewitt, pupil of 
Dr Steggall; Duo, ‘Qui tollis,” Messe Solennelle (Rossini)—(ac- 
companist, Mr Livesey Carrott)—-Miss Koggs and Miss Kate Ash- 
down, pupils of Mr Fiori; Variations and Fugue, on a Theme by 
Handel, in B flat, Op. 24, pianoforte (Johannes Brahms)—Miss 
Cantelo, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Lied, ‘‘ Der Neugierige ” 
(Schubert)—(accompanist, Mr Livesey Carrott)—Miss Florence 
Cater, pupil of Mr W. H. Cummings ; Andante Cantabile and Presto 
Agitato, in B major and minor, pianoforte (Mendelssohn}—Miss 
Sanderson, pupil of Mr F, Westlake ; Aria, ‘ Fanciulle che il cor,” 
Dinorah (Meyerbeer'\—(accompanist, Mr Livesey Carrott)—Miss 
Arianna Fermi, pupil of Mr Fiori; Study, in A minor, Op. 45 
pianoforte (Thalberg), and Finale, from Sonata in F, Op. 54 piano- 
forte (Beethoven)—Miss Buckland, pupil of Mr O'Leary ; Terzetto 
** Vieni al mar” (L. Gordigiani)—(accompanist, Mr Livesey Carrott) 
~—Miss Effie Clements, Mr B. Davies, and Mr A. Jarratt pupils of 
Mr Fiori, , 








Litte.—In the Mignon of Thomas, Lothario sets fire to the 
theatre where Philine is acting. During this scene, some musicians 
at the Grand-Théatre expressed a fear one evening that the flames 
might extend from the scenery to the building itself. Their observa- 
tions were overheard by a nervous occupant of one of the stalls 
by “9 pat raised ihe ery of ‘‘fire!” A panic ensued but 

id not last long, the audience svon finding there w j 
posed g g there was no just cause 





DRAMA AND MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


Mdlle Bernhardt got back here on Sunday, and on Monday 
evening played in La Princesse Georges, Dumas’ sickly potpourri 
of overdone vice and virtue run to seed. It was not to the taste 
of our critics or public, and will not be played again, notwith- 
standing the sustained power with which Bernhardt played her . 
ungrateful part. One of: our best critics says that the play 
“proved far less welcome than Mdlle Bernhardt herself. The 
fine old gamey flavour of this work—an odour as of birds that 
have been kept a month or so too long—may, possibly, be a 
recommendation to the educated palate, but it did not, on this 
occasion, serve to redeem the enormous tediousness of the eom- 
position. The piece is not only dirty but dull.” Another critic 
remarks that the thread of the play runs through the sewers. No 
one has a good word for it. Last night Camille was given before 
an immense audience, which cheered the actress and brought her 
before the curtain a dozen times. Last week, in Philadelphia, 
ended her engagement of two hundred nights. She has received 
in all about £32,000 for her six months’ work, and is more than 
pleased with the country. Her progress in English has been so 
rapid that she is already hard at work studying Beatrice in Much 
Ado about Nothing. To one of our reporters she said recently, 
“Some day you will see something. I love the English language 
—the language of Shakspere—and master it I will.” 

The play which “drew” the most money was Frou-Frou, but 
Bernhardt says that she felt that the public enjoyed her Camille 
more than anything else. “I play Frou-Frou because the public 
appear to want it; but I always feel as if it were not worthy of 
me. Don’t misunderstand that as evidence of egotism, please. 
I love to play Camille, because it gives me scope. It utilizes the 
entire gamut of my powers. It has tragedy, comedy, light and 
shade, and runs through all the emotions of a loving woman’s 
nature. Its possibilities can never be exhausted. It’s a marvel- 
lous part. Now, Frou-Frou is farcical at times. For instance, it 
is difficult to play the ‘rehearsal-scene’ without degenerating 
into farce. I intentionally invest Gilberte with dignity that 
doesn’t belong to her in that scene, because I cannot bear, and 
will not lower myself to, the farcey plane.” 

It is, perhaps, just as well that Bernhardt studies Shakspere 
instead of our newspapers, for some of the western journals, 
while anxious to please, were far from reverential in the critical 
notices, so-called, The other day I came across an article in the 
Chicago Times in which an account was given of one of Bern- 
hardt’s performances and of one of Salvini’s, both artists being 
there at the time. The article was headed: “Tom and Sal,” 
Salvini’s Christian name being Thomas. Thissame Chicago Times 
is famous for its alliterative head-lines, upon which it spends 
much thought, Two of these have passed into history—“ Jerked 
to Jesus,” an account of a hanging, and “ Hallowed by Hemp,” 
an account of a similar event. In two weeks Bernhardt will leave 
New York for Havre, where she will rest until the beginning of 
her London engagement, in June. 

Mr Mapleson has been doing fairly well all during Lent, not- 
withstanding Campanini’s cold and a mishap, whereby Del Puente 
sprained his ankle, and hopped about heroically until obliged to 
take to his bed for a week. He re-appeared with commendable 
pluck before he was able to walk, and sang the Toreador song in 
Carmen from a chair, Mdme Marie Roze-Mapleson has replaced 
Mdlle Valleria, who did not get off in time for her London 
engagement at Covent Garden without a little spar about dates 
with Mapleson and a near approach to legal proceedings, Maple- 
son insisted that his contract called for Mdme Valleria’s presence 
in this country until the first week of April, while that lady her- 
self did not so understand it. She got off, however, without 
open war, and the fact that Mapleson has made piles of money 
by giving Aida, with Marie Roze, and Lohengrin, with Gerster. 
Dr Gardini, who, before he married Gerster, was a shrewd 
impresario himself, tells me—in strict confidence, of course— 
that Mapleson’s American profits this year will amount to, 
at least, £25,000, and that he would not go back to London 
at all this year were it not for a notion that we Ameri- 
cans would think less of him and his company if he did 
not hail directly from Her wy ry fe London. Even if he has to 
lose a little money in London he is willing to do it for the name 
of the thing, He tells me that this year his London season will 
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be short and followed by a long tour through the country. Signor 
Campanini’s aspirations in the direction of operatic management 
are likely to be gratified in the operahouse now building, if current 
rumour has any truth in it. He has had several conferences with 
the membersg of the building committee of the new house, giving 
them his advice as to interior and stage arrangements. He will 
not be required to risk any of his hard earned money in the enter- 
prise, but will be engaged on a salary to manage and sing, a com- 
bination of duties which, so far as I know, has never worked well 
here. Campanini professes no little contempt for Mapleson’s 
company as at present constituted, and hints vaguely at the won- 
derfnl company which he could engage for next to nothing in 
Italy. umour also assigns the new operahouse to Gye, who will 
in 1883, follow Mapleson across the water with Albani and Faure. 
Mapleson will soon go back with those of his company who are 
not engaged for the Music Festival in May. Campanini and 
Gerster will go to Her Majesty’s towards the end of May. 

No sooner is the Music Festival for May well under way, under 
Dr Damrosch’s direction, than we have the announcement of 
another festival for May, 1882, upon astill larger scale, and this time 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas, who will go to Europe next 
month on purpose to secure soloists and compositions. The hall 
has already been engaged and an executive committee named. 
Thechorus will be 1500 strong, and the orchestra numbers about 300 
players. Reinecke and Brahms have already promised Thomas, 
not only to write pieces for the festival, but to conduct them in 
person, Saint-Saéns will also be invited to do likewise. Joachim 
has, it is said, consented to come, beside which the orchestra will 
include a dozen or so of virtuost, invited from Europe by Thomas. 
Festivals of more or less importance will also be given, in 1882, in 
Chicago and Cincinnati, all under Thomas's direction, the soloists 
being the same for each town. You will see Thomas in London, 
in June, intent upon engaging genius by the ton. 

Charles Harris, of Covent Garden, I believe, has put Billee 
Taylor upon the stage here in excellent style, and has reaped a 
fine harvest of dollars in consequence. Having got Billee Taylor 
running smoothly, Mr Harris turned his attention to The World, 
put upon the stage of Wallack’s Theatre and achieved wonders in 
the way of scenic display. 

New York, April 20, 1881. Havey. 


—— | 


BERLIN. 
( Correspondence, ) 


The rehearsals of the Ring des Nibelungen are in full swing at 
the Victoria-Theater. There will be four series, or “cycles” as 
they are termed: the first, from the 5th to the 9th of May; the 
second, from the 12th to the 16th; the third, from the 18th to 
the 22nd ; the fourth, from the 25th to the 29th, It is said that 
Wagner intends being present at the performances. Most of the 
singers from Leipsic will appear, as well as Mdme Friedrich- 
Materna, from Vienna; Herr and Mdme Vogl, from Munich; 
Jager, the tenor; Dr Kraus, barytone, of the Stadttheater, 
Cologne; and Von Reichenberg, bass, from Hanover. The 
orchestra will be the “ Berlin Symphonie-Capelle,” strengthened 
by members of the band at the Stadttheater, Leipsic, Angelo 
Neumann, manager of that theatre, is artistic director, and Herr 
Seidl, conductor, 

In consequence of the illness of Lilli Lehmann, it has been 
necessary to postpone the production at the Royal Operahouse of 
Ueberlée’s Konig Otto’s Brautfahrt.—Liszt, who has re-visited this 
capital, was received at the railway station by many friends and 
admirers. On alighting, with all the activity of a young man, 
he embraced his grand-daughter, Mdlle von Biilow, with whom, 
after courteously greeting the bystanders, he drove off to Count 
Schleinitz’s, where he stopped. At four o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 24th, a “ Liszt-Feier” was given by the Wagner Associa 
tion in the Winter Garden of the Central Hotel. The ordinary 
orchestra had been built out in front, so as to accommodate some 
150 singers, and a box fitted up near it for the hero of the day. 
Besides members of the committee, the Countesses von Schleinitz 
and Szechenyi, Mdlle von Biilow, and Count von Schleinitz shared 
his box. The programme consisted exclusively of compositions 
by Liszt himself—the Fest-Klinge, Jeanne d' Arc vor dem Scheiter- 
— the choruses, “ Friede, Friede” and “ Was Himmelisches 
wuf Erdenbliiht” (Prometheus), “Les Préludes,” &o, Between 





the two choruses, Clara Meyer, of the Theatre Royal, delivered 
an address of welcome from the pen of Ernst Dohm. ‘The 
address was echoed by a “ flourish” from the band. After tle 
concert there was a banquet, at which some two hundred were 
present. But Liszt was compelled to hurry off at a very early 
stage of the entertainment, in order to superintend the rehearsal 
at the Singakademie of his oratorio, Christus, of which a public 
performance by the St Cecilia Association was given on Monday 
evening. At the conclusion of the oratorio, Liszt drove off to 
Baron Senfft von Palsach’s, where a distinguished party had been 
invited to meet him. On the 27th he attended the “ Liszt 
Evening” given in his honour at the Singakademie by Dr Hans 
von Biilow, and on the 28th he left. 


1 


NICOLAI RUBINSTEIN. 
Moscow, April 12th. 

Nicolai Rubinstein was buried on Wednesday, the 6th ult. 
An immense concourse of people assembled at the Smolensk 
Railway Station, and it required all the efforts of a large body 
of police to keep them back. The remains of the deceased musi- 
cian arrived on the previous evening, but had been left at the 
Station, as the requisite arrangements for their removal were not 
complete. The procession on Wednesday was headed by four 
heralds mounted on black horses; then came all the professors of 
the Conservatory, some carrying gold cushions, on which lay the 
various orders of the Deceased. ‘The professors were followed by 
from seventy to seventy-five deputations, each with a magnificent 
wreath. Before the catafalque with the coffin marched a body of 
choristers chaunting funeral songs. Behind the catafalque walked 
Anton Rubinstein and his son, followed by members of the 
noblest families in the ancient Russian capital, all on foot, with 
from three to four hundred carriages in their rear. The pro- 
cession wound its way to the University Church, where a Mass 
for the Dead was performed. ‘The body was left in the church 
till the next day, when the procession proceeded in the same order 
as on Wednesday to the Danilowsky Monastery. There, abcut six 
o'clock, p.m., the remains of the Deceased were committed to 
their last earthly resting-place, between the graves of the poet 
Gogol and Prince Tscherkasky. The funeral-prayers lasted four 
hours, Several speeches were made and poems recited ere the 
ponderous stone-slab was placed over the grave. After the 
funeral, Anton Rubinstein left, with his son, for St Petersburgh, 


* * * * * * * * * 


From the “ Daily Telegraph,” May 2nd. 


Few stranger incidents have occurred than that which, a fortnight 
ago, caused several thousand persons of social and artistic position 
to follow to the grave, with every outward manifestation of sorrow 
and respect, the body of a young lady, unknown to them, they all 
the while believing that they were paying honour to Professor 
Nicolas Rubinstein, late director of the Moscow Conservatoire, 
This eminent musician died in Paris, and, as he had shortly before 
his death expressed a wish to be buried in Moscow, his body was 
despatched by rail to that city by order of Anton Rubinstein. At 
Moscow Station the coffin was delivered by the railway authorities 
to a deputation of notables, charged with its reception, and on the 
same evening it was buried with befitting ceremonial. Three days 
later, intelligence reached Moscow by telegraph that a noble family 
resident at Vienna had just received a coffin purporting to contain 
the corpse of a young female relative, who had died in Paris, On 
opening the coffin, to identify the remains, its contents were found 
to be the body of a man somewhat past the primeof life. Inquiries 
were at once instituted about the body originally expected. While 
these were eagerly prosecuted the substitute was discovered to be 
none other than Nicolas Rubinstein, in whose stead the missing 
young lady had been buried. This contretemps has caused great 
pain and embarrassment to the families of both deceased. It is in 
contemplation to effect the necessary exchange between the mis 
directed bodies as privately as may be, and not to celebrate the 
interment of either at Moscow by any public ceremonial. 








Drespen.—Last year, a young Polish lady, Evelina Syrwid, en 
deavoured to obtain an engagement at some German Theatre, failing 
in which she came out here as a concert singer, auu achieved so 
great a success, that Vincentini has secured her for the next two 
seasons at St Petersburgh, ‘ 
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MR CHARLES HALLF’S 


Heetboven Recitals. 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 


i) R CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his TWENTY-FIRST SERIES of PIANOFORTE RECITALS will 
take place on the following Afternoons : — 
FRIDAY, May 6, 1881. 
Fripay, May 13. 


Fripay, JUNE 3. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 10. 
Fripay, May 20. FRIDAY, JUNE 17. 
Fripay, May 27. FRIDAY, JUNE 24. 

The Eight Recitals will comprise the entire Series of Sonatas devoted by 
Beethoven to the pianoforte without accompaniments, with the substitution, as 
on previous occasions, of the Andante in F major, Op. 35, and the thirty-two 
variations upon an original theme in C minor, Op. 36, for the short and easy 
ones in G@ major and minor, Op. 49. Mr Hallé believes that, after an interval 
of so many years since the last ‘‘ Beethoven Recitals,” a repetition of them may 
prove interesting to the many zealous students of the legacy of masterpieces 
bequeathed to the most universal of instruments by the greatest composer of 
his age. So far as the generally accepted opus numbers permit, the Sonatas 
will be presented in chronological order. 

Inaddition to the Sonatas, Mr Halléwill play the forty-eight Preludes and Fugues 
of J. 8. Bach—six of each at each Recital, the preludesand fugues separating one 
sonata of Beethoven from anuther, These will follow precisely the order of 
succession according to the Wohltemperirte Alavier—the title by Bach himself to 
his great work; and it is hoped that some interest may be created by the oppor- 
tunity of comparing the styles of two masters who though belonging to different 
periods, and representing widely different phases of art, had nevertheless so 
much in common, 

The customary Analytical Notices will accompany the Programmes. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Sofa Stalls (numbered and reserved), for the Series 
Single Tickets Be: oss a rae tps oe 
Balcony, for the Series 
Single Tickets ; As iS. ie ove ‘ap = aes 0 
Area ... aap an se i ne ae sas a ae ens 
Bubscriptions and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50, New Bond Street; Stanley 
Lucas, Weber & Co.'s, 81, New Bond Street; Mitchell's, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Ollivier’s, 38, Old Bond Street; Keith, Prowse & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside; Hays’s, 
Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly; and of Mr 
OHARLES HALLE, 11, Manstield Street, Cavendish Square. 


SS sn 
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MARRIAGE, 

_On April 28, at St Saviour’s, Paddington, by the Rev. J. F. Quirk, 
vicar of Grasby, Lincolnshire, brother of the bridegroom, GEORGE 
E. C. Quirk, of Richmond, Surrey, second son of the late Rev. 
J. R. Quirk, rector of Blandford Forum, Dorset, to CHARLOTTE 
GATEHOUSE, second daughther of Alfred Gilbert, The Woodlands, 
Maida Vale. 

DEATHS. 

On April 15th, at Birdhurst Road, Wandsworth, Mr T. H. Severn 
aged 79, 

On April 16th, Mr G. W. Martry (Founder of the National 
Choral Society, Exeter Hall), aged 54. 

On April 16th, Mr S. CLarK, Musicseller, Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row, aged 51. 

On Friday, April 22, at Eastbourne, Joun Henry Deane, pro- 
fessor of music, aged 57, son of the late Henry Deane, of Highbury, 
London. 

On Friday, April 29, at 35, Victoria Road, Kensington, W., 
- oar (Lizzi£), the elder daughter of Frederick and Elizabeth 

urdy. 





SARAH BERNHARDT. 

Mdlle Sarah Dernhardt, with the French company 
and Mr Henry Jarrett, of London, who managed her 
personal affairs during her American tour, sailed from 
New York to-day, on board the steamer Amérique, for 
Havre. On Tuesday night she gave the last of 162 
performances in the United States, realising 470,278 
dollars gross receipts. Mdlle Bernhardt’s share is 
181,430 dollars. She appeared in nineteen States, also 
in Canada, travelling 18,821 miles since leaving France. 
Her American tour has been the most successful dra- 
matic venture ever made in the United States. Mdlle 
Bernhardt appears in London on June 14,—* Times’, 
L'clegraphic Correspondence. 








Tue Gazzetta dei Teatri states that Adelina Patti will sing a 
few nights next season at the Scala, Milan, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. B.—Next week. Our correspondent is not going to have it all 
to himself. 
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On Change. 
Quixce.—Well, I’ve got Wagner up, 
SHIPPING.—A tree ? 
Quince.—No—at Leipsic. 
Surprrne.—Where John Sebastian was Can- 


Quince.—Why not? 
Surppinc.—Where Felix Bartholdy died ? 
Quince.—Why not ? 
SurppincG.—Shall I allot you some shares ? 
QuiINncE.—Shares ? 

Dr SHrippinc.—Shares 

pany. 
Dr Qvince.—A company ? 
Dr Surpprnc.—-A company. 
Quincr.—To what end ? 

Dr Suippine.—It is called the Liszt Statue Company. 

Dr Quinxce.—Statue Company ? 

Dr Surprinc.—For erecting a statue to Liszt in every German 
square 

Dr Quixce.—Mile ? 

Dr Suipprnc. —In every German town-square. 

Dr Quince.—There are no town-squares in Germany. Nothing 
is square in Germany. It’s all round about the bush in Germany ; 
and there are no bushes. 

Dr Surppinc.—How many shares shall T allot you? (zit Dr 

(Exit 


I have projected a com- 


QUINCE.) 
Dr Surprinc.—The old humbug ! 
to Keller.) 


He is not to be had! 


BUST OF WAGNER AT LEIPSIC. 

A colossal white Carrara marble bust of Richard Wagner has 
been placed, at the expense of the corporation, in the saloon of 
the new Stadttheater. The sculptor is M. Zur Strassen. On the 
face of the pedestal are the following lines, in gold letters :— 


| as 





“Denker und Dichter 
Gewaltigen Willens 
nrch 
Morte und Werke 
W@Wecker und Meister 
Musgischer Kunst.” 





(Thinker and Poet of mighty will, by words and works, Awaker 
and Master of musical art.) 
On the bust itself is the inscription, also in gold :— 








Richard Magner. 
Born at Leipsic, 22nv Way, 1813, 


Allfather Wotan in Perlin. 

“The first of the Wagner fétes took place to-night, the prologue 
of the Ring des Nibelungen being performed at the Victoria 
Theatre. The house was crowded with the élite of Berlin, The 
Crown Prince and Princess, and Prince Frederick Charles, besides 
the younger members of the Royal Family, were present. The 
prologue lasted over three hours and was greatly applauded. The 
arrangement of the scenery, so difficult in Wagner's mystic operas, 
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was perfect. It promises well for to-morrow’s Walkiire. The 
patience of the awdience will be taxed, for the next three representa- 
tions, closing the first series, will last from five to six hours each. The 
theatre, however, is ventilated so that the fumes and smoke continually 
arising from the darkened stage produce no wnpleasant effect. When 
to-night’s performance ended everybody remained in his seat, and 
after repeated calls Wagner appeared, thanking the public for its 
cordial reception.”—Telegraphic correspondence of the “ Daily 
News,” May 6th. 


[Now Mr Gye, be on the alert. Prepare yourself for the 
inevitable. Only such broad shoulders as yours can bear the 
weight of the responsibility—or the responsibility of the weight. 
—Mtto Bearv.]} 


—o—- 


CONCERTS. 

Crystat Patace.\—-Mr Manns’s “ benefit concert” was given last 
Saturday at the Crystal Palace. The varied programme contained, 
among other features of attraction, the overtures recently composed 
by Johannes Brahms, and publicly played for the first time at 
Breslau in January of the present year, when the degree of Doctor 
ia Philosophy was conferred upon him by the University of that 
town. Both are scholarly and interesting, but it is likely that the 
second, in D minor, entitled ‘‘Tragic Overture,” will eventually 
bear away the palm from the first, in C major, called ‘‘ Academic 
Festival Overture,” in which a number of German students’ songs, 
terminating with the universally known ‘‘Gaudeamus igitur,” are 
ingeniously used as themes. Such, at least, was the impression 
created upon the large concourse of music-lovers who gave Mr Manns 
so unanimously warm a reception. That more of these new works, 
which the name and fame of Brahms suffice to recommend, will be 
heard very shortly, may be taken for granted. On such a festive 
occasion as a ‘‘ benefit” in honour of a musician who has done so 
much for his art in this country as our long-honoured German resident, 
Mr Manns, that the programme should be unusually attractive, 
was only in accordance with the natural order of things. Thus, in 
addition to the new overtures, vocal music was contributed by 
Mdlle Mantilla and Signor Perugini, members of the Royal Italian 
Opera company, as well as by our own rising and talented contralto, 
Miss Hope Glenn (who sang, most charmingly, ‘‘ Non pit di fiori,” 
from Mozart's La Clemenza di Tito, admirably accompanied in the 
clarinet obbligato by Mr Clinton), a pianoforte concerto (Beethoven’s 
No. 5), by Mr Franz Rummel, so highly thought of in the United 
States ; a Ballade and Polonaise (Vieuxtemps), by a talented young 
violinist, Mdlle Babette Lobach ; with other pieces, including the 
‘**Scéne d'amour” and ‘‘ Reine Mab” scherzo from Berlioz’s Romeo 
et Juliette (executed in perfection by the orchestra). The overture 
to Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro began classically, and the ‘‘ Petite Polka 
Chinoise,” a jeu d’esprit of Rossini’s later years, never intended for 
public performance, ended cheerfully a programme with which, for 
the most part, the audience appeared thoroughly content ; other- 
wise, indeed, they would have been hard to satisfy. 

Mr Ganz.—The first of Mr Ganz’s series of ‘‘ Orchestra Concerts” 
brought a large audience to St James’s Hall, and on the whole made 
an excellent impression. The novelty of importance was that sin- 
gu wild, incoherent, and yet essentially poetic creation of 

rlioz’s youthful days, styled by himself (very appropriately) 
‘Symphonie Fantastique,” but more generally accepted, by the 
French composer’s sincere admirers, as Episode de la Vie dun 
Artiste. Difficult as it is to obtain even a moderately good per- 
formance of this exacting work, enough appeared to show that it 
must have been earnestly studied by the conductor (Mr Ganz him- 
self), and diligently rehearsed by the fine orchestra under his con- 
trol. The effect produced upon the audience was evidently divided ; 
some who advocate the ‘‘advanced school” seemed highly pleased, 
while others (the majority) could evidently make neither head nor 
tail of it. That the ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique,” notwithstanding 
the more or less exciting stories connected with its origin, can ever 
become “popular,” in the strict sense of the popularity justly 
belonging to La Damnation de Faust, many parts of Roméo et 
Juliette, and other emanations from the same pen, is out of the 
question. Mainly it has small external interest for people un- 
acquainted with the conditions under which it was written, and 
those who affect to explain its purport would labour under some 
perplexity but for the ‘‘ confessions” vouchsafed by its author (and 
even then be considerably in the dark). The Ronde du Sabbat, with 
which the Dies Jr@ becomes somehow mixed up, is sheer cacophony. 
All, as Mr W. Barrett, the learned and ingenious commentator, 
remarks, ‘‘goes head over heels,” and this despite the most 
elaborately-confused devices of contrapuntal treatment, When 
somebody said to Cherubini, ‘Berlion n’aime pas la fugue,” he 





spoke truly ; as did Cherubini in his retort, ‘Et la fugue n’aime 
pas Berlioz.” A brilliant and undisputed success at this concert 
was the performance of Liszt’s rhapsodical Concerto in E flat, by 
Mdme Sophie Menter, one of the Hungarian master-pianist’s 
favourite pupils, So fine in all respects was her execution of this 
peculiar work that every intelligent hearer must have longed to 
hear her in something more nearly resembling ‘‘absolute music.” 
The concert, which was generally approved, also included pianoforte 
solos by the same lady, and singing by Mdlle Louise Pyk, beginning 
with the overture to Egmont (Beethoven), and ending with that to 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (Otto Nicolai). Mr Ganz conducted, 
and Herr Pollitzer was the leading violin.—Graphic. 

PLaistow CHorat Society. — The first public concert of this 
Society, recently established, and placed under the musical direction 
of Mr Frank L. Thomas, was given in the Drill Hall, Bromley, on 
Thursday evening, April 28th. Macfarren’s cantata, May Day, 
afforded a test of the vocal talents of the seventy singers occupying 
the platform, and it is but just to say that they fulfilled those expec- 
tations entertained by reason of the good musical materials of this 
newly formed body of singers, and the industry and earnestness of 
their youthful conductor. Besides the difficult choruses in the 
cantata, several part-songs were so ably rendered as to establish the 
fact that the pleasant suburb in Kent could boast of a society worthy 
of the district. Miss Hoare = a most expressive reading of the 
soprano solo which secured her the compliment of a recall. The 
audience, too small for the large room, were very enthusiastic in 
their applause. For instance, they were desirous of hearing a second 
time, not only the lady vocalist, but also Mr Abercrombie in Handel’s 
‘“Where’er you walk,” and Mr Lewis Thomas in ‘‘ Honour and arms.” 
Nor were they unappreciative of the efforts of the choir, testify- 
ing their approbation by hearty plaudits. The conductor, in con- 
junction with his brother, was Mr W. Henry Thomas, and Mr Fred 
Partridge, performed the important duties allotted to the pianoforte 
with all requisite skill. 

Miss Nevire Cuapitin.—A concert of vocal and instrumental 
music was given by Miss Nellie Chaplin, at Aberdeen House, Argyll 
Street, Regent Street, on Thursday the 28th ult., assisted by Mrs 
Bradshawe McKay, Senorita Lucia Carreras, Misses Woodhatch, 
and Ellen Marchant, vocalists; Misses Nellie Chaplin, Dunbar 
Perkins, and Kate Chaplin, instrumentalists. Although the pro- 
gramme included two gentlemen artists who rather ungallantly failed 
to put in an appearance, the credit of the entertainment was sustained 
by the above named ladies. The concert opened with a sonata for 

iano and violin, Op. 137 (Schubert), played with spirit and dexterity 
' the sisters Chaplin. As much may be said of the Marche Funébre 
and Nocturne in D flat (Chopin), and Polonaise in E (Liszt). When 
we indicate that the other instrumental pieces were a Barcarolle in 
G (Rubinstein), “‘ Rigaudon” (Raff), and Schumann’s ‘‘ Papillons,” O 
2, it will be seen that Miss Chaplin favoured the ‘‘advanced schoo 
and ‘‘ higher development ” on the occasion. Miss Dunbar Perkins, 
violinist, gave, with finish and expression, ‘‘The last Rose of Summer” 
(Vieuxtemps), ably accompanied on the piano by Mr George Gear. The 
singers obtained frequent applause in the various pieces set down 
for them, specially in ‘‘ A Summer Shower ” (Marzials), Miss Wood- 
hatch; ‘‘In the cloisters” (Barri), substituted for ‘‘The Child’s 
Mission,” Mrs Bradshawe M’Kay; ‘‘ The Angel’s Gift” (Cotsford 
Dick), Miss Ellen Marchant ; and ‘‘Nel lasciar” (Roberto il Diavolo), 
Lucia Carreras—new to our concert-rooms if we mistake not, who 
gave evidence of considerable vocal ability. Mr George Gear was an 
able conductor, and the hall was crowded by an appreciative audience. 
The success of the concert was unqualified. 

Brixton.—The South London Musical Club held their tenth 
private Musical Evening at the Angel Town Institution on Tuesday, 
under the direction of Mr C. Stevens. Mrs Emmens was the singer, 
Mr Cecil E. Clark, pianist, and Mr Lazarus, clarinet. The choir 

ave compositions by Astholtz, Balfe, De Rille, Spofforth, Men- 
> ny Storch, Walmisley, Evans, and Lachner. Mrs Emmens 
contributed a romance by Gounod, an air (with chorus) from Balfe’s 
Enchantress, and a new song by Marzials, ‘‘A Summer Shower.” 
Mr Clark played a Gavotte by Dupont and Mendelssohn’s ‘* Capriccio 
Brillante” in B minor; Mr Lazarus played a Fantasia on themes 
from Professor Bergson’s opera, Louise de Montfort, and an air with 
variations by Mohr, his thoroughly faultless execution of which won, 
in both instances, unanimous and richly-me rited applause, 


” 








Mr Mapreson opens the doors of Iler Majesty's Theatre to- 
night, with the Barbitre and the always welcome Mdlle de Belocea, 


as Rosina. ‘ 
Asovt the first of Mr Charles Hallé’s Beethoven-Bach Recitals, 


which promise to be the most remarkable he has ever gre, we 
must reserve our notice till next week. As soon as Hallé 


began to play the Musical World went to press, 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 
At the Grand Opera, Ze Tribut de Zamora was given for the 
first time out of the subscription, on the 24th ult. Writing in 
the Frangais, M. Adolphe Jullien remarks :— 


‘*The manner in which M. Gounod is now turning round is very 
singular, and such as was never known in any other composer. 
Generally, as musicians advance in their career, they acquire fresh 
strength, and continue to ascend, at least till they have reached old 
age. In the case of certain musicians, Rossini and Verdi, for 
instance, they have at a late period a revelation, opening up to them 
a new ideal, which they endeavour to reach with more or less suc- 
cess, according to their capability ; even if they do not attain to 
this ideal, it is a merit in them to have perceived it. But nothing 
of the sort applies to Gounod. After the long interval of repose 
subsequent to the blossoming into life of his best works, Faust and 
Roméo et Juliette, he returned to his task with ideas fundamentally 
modified concerning dramatic music ; he went back directly to the 
old type of comic opera and opera, carefully cutting up each act into 
airs and recitative, and every melody or romance into brief, sharply 
defined periods, while simplifying, asfar as possible, the orchestration, 
which he subordinated to the voice. It was in this retrograde style 
that he wrote his most recent operas : Cing-Mars, Polyeucte, and 
Le Tribut de Zamora, at the time when all young French 
musicians, taking his previous works as a starting point, strove 
to improve upon the examples he had given them of orchestral 
delicacy and to blend the elements of an act into one vocal 
and orchestral symphony. This, there can be no doubt, is 
whither dramatic music is tending now; and it is, therefore, the 
more strange to see M. Gounod at present going against an 
irresistible movement, considering that he was among the first to 
help it. There is one comparison highly interesting to institute, 
and M. Vaucorbeil, the artist, would, 1 feel sure, willingly consent, if 
M. Vaucorbeil, the manager, would not have to suffer in consequence. 
This would be to play alternately Faust and Le Tribut de Zamora, 
so that professors and amateurs might hear them with the interval 
of two days. People would then perceive that the orchestration of 
Faust, though written for a house four times smaller, is infinitely 
richer, and fills more the vast auditorium of the Opera, than the 
instrumentation of Le Tribut, though the latter was especially 
intended for M. Garnier’s temple. On the 2nd March, 
1862, four or five days after the check experienced by La Reine de 
Saba, Berlioz said in a letter to his friend, Auguste Morel : ‘‘I write 
in the middle of one of those abominable feuilletons which one does 
not know how to get through. I am trying to defend poor Gounod, 
who has just had such a failure as was never seen before. There is 
nothing in his score, absolutely nothing. How is it possible to sup- 
port a thing without bones or muscles? Yet I must find out some- 
thing to praise. The book is beneath consideration. There is not 
the shadow of interest or sense in it. This is his third failure. And 
there will be a fourth! Men no longer write operas by the dozen, 
that is—good operas. Paisiello wrote a hundred and seventy ; but 
how many still live? In the way of symphonies, Mozart wrote 
seventeen, out of which three are fine, though . . . ! Good old 
Haydn alone wrote a great number of pretty things in this style. 
Beethoven wrote seventeen masterpieces. But Beethoven is not a 
man. Anyone who is only a man should not give himself the airs of 
a god. La Reine de Saba came after La Nonne sanglante and Sapho. 
Polyeucte was the fourth of M. Gounod’s operas originally produced 
rs the Grand Opera, Berlioz foresaw Polyeucte but not Le Tribut de 

amora. 


The reader will gather from the foregoing that M. Adolphe 
Jullien’s expectations have not been realised by Le Tribut de 
Zamora, and M. Adolphe Jullien is not the only one disappointed. 
—Some little time since the Belgian Choral Society, Légia, came 
to take part in a concert at the Trocadéro got up by M. Berardi, 
Paris correspondent of the Indépendance Belge, for the victims of 
the recent inundations in Belgium. After singing at the concert, 
the members of the society let it be understood that they would 
fain sing at the Grand Opera. M. Vaucorbeil took the hint, and 
accordingly they appeared between two acts of Les Huguenots the 
night that opera was played for the 700th time. . 

Havingwrecovered from his indisposition, M. Carvalho did not 
keep his patrons waiting long before he reproduced La Flite 
Enchantée at the Opéra-Comique. Headed by Mdme Carvalho as 
Pamina, the cast was probably as satisfactory a one as any French 
manager could command, As Queen of Night, Mdlle Bilbaut- 
Vauchelet proved herself a worthy colleague of Mdme Carvalho. 
M. Furst succeeded Talazac as Tamino, Mdlle Ducasse and Fugére 
being respectively Papagena and Papageno; M. Luckz, a new= 








comer, was the Grand Priest, Sarastro, The orchestra and chorus 
once more showed what results may be obtained from careful 
rehearsal, ; , 

The Théatre des Menus-Plaisirs, having changed its name and 
manager, and been repaired and re-decorated, re-opened as the 
Comédie-Parisienne, with a new piece entitled La Reine des Halles, 
which belongs to a class of work popular nearly half a century 
ago, under the paternal government of the Citizen King, Louis 
Philippe—a play with music; not what is generally known as a 
melodrama among ourselves, or as a Singspiel by the Germans, 
but something between the two. The authors are roa 
Victor Bernard, and Burani; the music is 4 Varney. The chie 
part, that of a young mother, is sustained by Thérésa, who gave 
her songs with great verve (or “ chic”), and acted to perfection. 
She was well supported, and the management had reason to be 
pleased with the result. By no means so successful was Les 
Poupées de 0 Infante, words by H. Bocage and A. Liorat, music by 
A. Grisar, at the Folies Dramatiques, although the leading 
female characters are sustained by Mdme Simon-Gérard and Mdlle 
Frandin. ‘The latter, who carried off last year a first prize for 
opera at the Conservatory, is a young lady of prepossessing appear- 
ance and decided talent, and bids fair to make her mark.—Millet, 
a tenor of provincial note, will open the Théatre du Chiteau- 
d’EKau for an operatic season extending over three months, 
June, Jaly, and August. The opera on the first night is to be 
Il Trovatore. Whether Millet will be present on the occasion is 
uncertain. While directing a rehearsal of Verdi's opera, the 
piano fell and crushed one of his feet. He was conveyed at once 
to his residence at Maisons-Alfort. : . 

There were concerts of sacred music during Passion Week at 
the Conservatory and the Théatre du Chateau d’Eau, the same 
attraction being offered to their patrons by Pasdeloup and 
Colonne. An extra Concert Populaire, added to the regular 
series, was devoted to performing Mdlle Augusta Holmes’ dramatic 
poem, Les Argonautes, “honourably mentioned” when M. Al- 
phonse Duvernoy’s 7empéte carried off the prize awarded by the 
City of Paris, though by only eleven votes against nine. The 
work was cordially received, the composer and librettist—for 
Mdlle Holmes wrote words as well as music—being loudly called 
for at the end. But Mdlle Holmes, with a modesty somewhat 
uncommon now-a-days, did not come forward. _O, si sic omnes ! 

As usual, none of the theatres were opened on Good Friday, 
the Opéra and Opéra-Comique keeping their doors shut, more- 
over, on the day previous and the day following. As a set off, 
however, Carvalho gave a morning performance on Easter Sun- 
day, and another on Easter Monday, Vaucorbeil following suit 
by giving in Easter week fiye evening representations in place 
of the three representations customary in other weeks. : 

On the 14th inst., a collection of music, original manuscripts, 
and autograph letters will be put up for auction at the Salle 
Drouot. Among the manuscripts are some traced by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Wagner, and other 
musicians, The collection is that of Johann Kafka, Vienna, 

Auguste Morel, the musical critic—one of the Ménestrel staff— 
who died a short fime since, was buried on Monday, the 25th ult. 
He was one of the first to recognize the talent of Hector Berlioz, 
and it was to him the letter quoted at the commencement of these 
Scraps was addressed by its writer. Another death to be chroni- 
cled is that of M, Gaetano Ferri, formerly stage-manager of the 
Italian Opera at St Petersburgh and Moscow, and brother-in-law of 
Signor Merelli. It occurred on the 29th ult. 








ALEXANDRA Patacr.—A grand performance (in Italian) with 
full orchestra and chorus was given on Saturday last, of Rossini’s 
Barbiere di Siviglia, at the Alexandra Palace, conducted by Mr 
Meyer Lutz. The novelty was that the principal singers (with 
two exceptions) were English. Mdlle D’Arcy, (Rosina), was 
called upon to repeat Arditi’s valse, “Il bacio,” in the music lesson 
’cene. Mr Faulkner Leigh undertook the part of Almaviva, 
singing and acting remarkably well. Mr Walter Bolton made an 
excellent Figaro. Signori Zoboli and Rocca played respectively 
Bartolo and Basilio, The artists were all summoned before the 
curtain, after each act, to receive the well merited applause of 
crowded and thoroughly pleased audience, 
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MR GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 

There is no present fear of overdoing Berlioz, though, considering 
the tendency of men to extremes, apprehension may exist of his 
being over-valued. As a matter of right, and as a matter of duty, 
the public should know him wholly, not in part alone. We cannot 
tell what a man is like by looking at his limbs. True, somethin 
more is known of Berlioz than two arms and two legs, but muc 
remains to be unveiled. Down to Saturday morning last we had 
seen of this rare artistic pemenelny, La Damnation de Faust, 
L’Enfance de Christ, Harold en Italie, Romeo et Juliette, and a few 


. smaller things. Honour to Mr Ganz that, in the afternoon of that 


day, he showed us the Symphonie Fantastique, Episode de la Vie 
d'un Artiste. Mr Ganz was not compelled—it may be that he was 
not asked or even expected—to take so much trouble, and, consider- 
ing what an active caterer of novelty he is, the uncharitable can 
hardly say that he did it for the purpose of trimming his sails to a 
favouring gale. Save as regards poe sacha x de Faust, Berlioz is 
not yet profitable to those who “‘exploit” him, spite of glowing 
laudation in acne and much talk and fuss among people who take 
out their cardcase instead of their purse at concert-room doors. No; 
Berlioz is still a speculation, with the chances in favour of loss. Let 
us remember this as enhancing Mr Ganz’s public spirit, and put it 
in the scale of merit along with the painful labour that even a 
moderately good performance of such music entails. By another 
step, then, we are nearer to the complete Berlioz; by another stage 
in the journey up the hill of knowledge we are removed from a 
position where imagination, acting in ignorance, constitutes the sole, 
and exceedingly unsafe, guide. 

‘‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” is a 
remark specially applicable to Berlioz, whose pen did more work of 
a subjective sort than almost any other. The composer became, ina 
great measure, his own hero, and when he wanted a theme or an 
inspiration he would turn round and look into himself. His Episode 
de la Vie @un Artiste supplies a case in point. At the time of its 
conception Berlioz was a distant and, as he believed, hopeless 
worshipper of the English actress whom he afterwards married. 
Miss Smithson was his Juliet, and he, though she knew it not, her 
Romeo ; divided from her, so the lover thought, by more than 
faction, hate, and a garden wall—by an immeasurable and impass- 
able gulf. Upon this situation as a basis he set an ardent, yet 
morbid fancy to work, and straightway arose the superstructure of 
the Symphonie Fantastique. In the first part the lover’s soul, with 
all its conflicting and distracting emotions, is laid bare. In the second 
he seeks relief in the dance, but his ideal haunts him even where ear 
and eye take in sounds and sights of beauty. In the third he finds 
rest for awhile amid the peace of Nature, but even Nature turns trai- 
tor, and with her thunders renews the tempest of the heart. In the 
fourth he is under the influence of a drug, taken in the belief that it 
would end his misery. He does not die, but dreams. In fancy he 
has murdered the loved one, and is being led to the scaffold, whither 
the feeling he cannot kill accompanies him, making its voice heard 
above the ‘‘ Dies Ire” of the monks, In the fifth, the dream con- 
tinuing, he has gone “to his own place,” and amid infernal orgies reaps 
the harvest his hand had sown. If we smile at all this extravagance, 
let us remember that the conceiver of it was not eighteen, and had 
upon him the madness of a boy’s first passion. It is a curious fact, 
moreover, that Berlioz came very near, a few years later, to carrying 
out one part of his fanciful drama. Jilted by the lady—not Miss 
Smithson—to whom he was then engaged, he bought a pair of pistols 
and a disguise, and started from Rome towards Paris, bent, as he 
tells us, upon killing three women before es himself. Scarcely 
ever resting or even eating, he got as far as Nice, after having, by 
shouting and imprecations, frightened the drivers of his vehicle 
into a belief that he was ‘‘a devil condemned to carry about 
a bit of the true cross.” At Nice he cooled down, sold his pistols, 
and went quietly back to Rome. The incident is worth mentioning, 
not alone for its connection with an episode in the Symphonie 
Fantastique, but for the light it throws upon a singularly passionate 
and ill-balanced nature, which must always be referred to by 
those who seek a key to the master’s works. Having determined 
upon the ‘ programme” of his symphony, Berlioz might have been 
satisfied to indicate it by a short heading to each movement. .He 
chose rather to set forth the entire story, and, as Schumann says, 
‘* All Germany greeted it with the declaration that such signboards 
have an unworthy and empirical air.” ‘‘The German,” continues 
the gifted essayist-composer, ‘‘averse to personalities, does not care 
to be accompanied in his reflections; he was alread sufficiently 
offended that Beethoven in the Pastoral Symphony did not trust its 
character to his divinatory comprehension. It seems as if men stand 
somewhat in awe of the workshop of genius; they do not care to 
know of the causes, tools, and mysteries of creation. Does not 
Nature herself tenderly cover her roots with earth? Then let the 





artist also shut himself up with his griefs. We should go through 
dreadful experiences could we see all works to the very foundation 
of their origin. But Berlioz wrote for his own nation, on whom 
ethereal modesty imposes but little. I can understand how a French- 
man, reading the programme as he listens, would applaud the 
countryman who so intelligently treated the whole ; music, alone, 
in itself, is secondary with him.” Tested in the same manner, it 
would appear that not Frenchmen only mistake perception of clever- 
ness in working out a ‘‘ programme” for appreciation of art. The 
Germans and ourselves are well nigh in the same boat with the 


people who lie between us. Pure music—that which speaks direct’ 


to the soul and has no connection with earthly things, speaks almost 
in vain. We cannot do without a ‘‘ programme.” Fantasists rave 
in “ tone-poems,” symphonists give us ‘‘ tone-pictures,” and even 
the writers of little melodies for the pianoforte tack on to their 
works a title for the purpose of creating a fictitious interest. We 
do not now ask, ‘‘ How does the music move us?” but ‘“‘ What does 
the composer intend to convey?” In his time Schumann resented 
this, and said, ‘‘Critics always wish to know what the composer 
cannot tell them, and critics sometimes hardly understand the tenth 
part of what they talk about. Good heavens! will the day ever 
come when people will cease to ask us what we mean by our divine 
compositions? Pick out the fifths, but leave us in peace.” This is 
no place in which to touch the wide question involved in a pro- 
gramme like that of the Symphonie Fantastique. Let us admit that 
music may be used in unaided illustration of such a sequence of 
events ; but let us also ask whether the art of Berlioz as here exem- 
lified is not of the earth, earthy, when compared with that of Beet- 
ne as we have it in all his symphonies save one. The German 
master’s utterance is the utterance of a who draws us upward 
and out of ourselves, while that of the Frenchman is the speech of a 
showman who explains in words the pictures he puts before the eye. 
Berlioz composed the music of his Symphonie Fantastique under a 
variety of conditions. At times he wrote with great rapidity, and 
at other times with painful slowness, while so little satisfaction did 
the work give him that for several years he was constantly retouch- 
ing it, the Scéne aux Champs, indeed, being almost entirely 
re-written during the author’s stay in Rome. Under all circum- 
stances, however, let us admire the boldness which could conceive 
such a task, and the resolution, as well as the resources, which 
enabled a mere lad to carry it through. The thing altogether is 
prodigious. As usual, difficulties stood in the way of a prompt per- 
formance. A rehearsal actually took place, with a view to public 
execution, at the Thédtre des Nouveautés, but the hundred and 
thirty instrumentalists overflowed the stage, and required so many 
new desks, &c., that the directors declined to be worried in that 
manner for the sake of a mere symphony. At last the work was 
brought out at a concert given (1830) by Berlioz himself, and it had 
a second hearing, in its more complete form, after the author’s return 
from Rome. The critics naturally had much to say about a work 
so original, and Berlioz, in turn, took care to comment upon their 
remarks. Both his enemies and his friends were wrong. If the 
hostile writers charged him with improper modulations which were 
not in the score, oan with neglecting rules he had carefully observed, 
the friendly scribes credited him with ridiculous intentions that had 
never even occurred to him as possible. Much might be said for 
both parties in presence of a bewildering apparition, unlike nothing 
in the heaven above or on the earth beneath. But even now, after 
the lapse of fifty years, there are two parties, never destined, per- 
haps, to coalesce, save in common appreciation of a wonderful effort. 
The merit of a certain kind in the Symphonie Fantastique is prodi- 
ious, astonishing. Wealth of imagination, melodic power, ingenious 
etail, orchestral skill that approaches the supernatural, magnitude 
of means controlled by a hand proportionately strong—all are here 
in a profusion which absolutely embarrasses. Yet the work leaves 
behind it a feeling which is not entirely that of satisfaction. The 
mountain has brought forth more than a mouse, truly, but the 
birth is not what the intensity of the throes led us to expect. 
“Berlioz,” says the genial critic already quoted, ‘‘shows himself 
different in all his works; in each one he ventures on new 
ground; it is hard to know whether we should term him an 
adventurer or a genius. He dazzles like a flash of lightning, but he 
leaves behind him the smell of brimstone; he sings to us of noble 
truths, and then falls back into a mere student-like stammer.” No 
words could better express that which, with regard to this symphony, 
appears to us the fact. We recognize the genius in the noble and 
touching introduction, the charming Ball movement, and the Scéene 
aux Champs ; but in the bombast of certain passages of the Marche 
au Supplice, and the hurly-burly of the Songe d’wne Nuit de Sabbat, 
we see the adventurer. The lightning flashes throughout, but when 
all is over we ask to have the windows opened, and though there 
are times when we are drawn to the composer's feet by noble 
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thoughts, there are others when we marvel how we got there. This 
strange mixture of strength and weakness, of wealth and poverty, 
of results achieved and others only attempted characterizes nearly 
all the master’s orchestral works, and is, perhaps, inseparable from 
designs and methods, which were the natural outcome of a nature 
heavily laden with gifts but badly ballasted. Far be it from us to 
say, with Wagner, that Berlioz, missing the secret of Beethoven’s 
greatness, sought to emulate it by a mere accumulation of material 
resources. The remark is as untrue as, considering Wagner's in- 
debtedness to Berlioz, it is unkind. Berlioz was very much more 
than an organizer of music, and his sonorous effects were but the 
logical expression of his ideas. The source of his weakness may be 
discovered in the fact that he sought to make his art do that to 
which she will not, save on compulsion, lend herself. Not a few 
writers of ‘‘ programme ” music succeed more completely than Berlioz 
for the very reason that they have less force and energy of imagina- 
tion. Your phlegmatic composer who ventures upon descriptive 
work easily satisfies himself, without dazzling and confusing the 
public. But men like Berlioz, secretly conscious that their art slips 
from them when pushed beyond a certain stage of definiteness, make 
a struggle for it. They will not be beaten. Gathering round them 
all manner of instruments, and many of them, and furiously striving 
to be intelligible—nay, even calling a programme of words to their 
aid—they become eccentric through very ardour. They ignore the 
golden rule, supremely illustrated in the Pastoral Symphony, that 
descriptive orchestral music should depict not scenes and events, 
but the impressions which scenes and events have made. Hence 
such frantic attempts at realism as we have in the finale of 
Berlioz’s symphony—attempts which seem to throw the composer 
into convulsions, and reduce his hearers, as the programme-book of 
Saturday's concert remarked, to a state of ‘‘mental breathlessness.” 
Unfortunately it is becoming more and more the fashion to mistake 
‘* mental breathlessness,” or, in other words, mere nervous sensation, 
for the legitimate effect of music. Set an orchestra to play Mozart’s 
great Symphony in C major and the average audience will remain 
utterly passive, but execute a work in which modern orchestral 
resources accentuate every imaginable dissonance, while stirring the 
atmosphere of the room to a tempest, and the appeal to the nerve 
centres will delude a lot of worthy folk into an idea that they have 
enjoyed music. Of course they have done nothing of the kind. 
The delusion, we need hardly say, is exceedingly easy when such a 
subject as the ride of Leonore, the Dance of Death, or the Pande- 
monium of Berlioz justifies a composer in going as far from music 
and as near to frightfulness as possible. Nevertheless, easy or not 
easy, we protest against a mistaken idea which strikes at the very 
root of our art, and has already wrought infinite mischief. We 
shall protest without immediate result, doubtless, but that makes no 
difference, especially as, in the long run, art will triumph. Music 
in its present phase only illustrates the saying that ‘‘a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing,” and the knowledge that now cannot 
guard a well meaning public from quacks and quackery is, it must be 
owned, very little indeed. As it grows, so will the health of art 
improve. 

Coming to their performance of the Symphonie Fantastique, it is 
needful to remember that an achievement not absolutely worthy of 
high praise may be sorelatively. A better execution of the work than 
that given on Saturday afternoon is easily conceivable. We can 
imagine, for example, more attention to the prominent thoughts on 
each page, so that they might stand out unobscured by subsidiary 
matter, more delicacy of style, and generally, a more complete 
subordination of the whole to the conception of one governing mind. 
For such a result, however, we had under the circumstances, no 
right to look. Schumann well says that a work so elaborate cannot 
be mastered by three or even four rehearsals, much less by one or 
two. It is our duty, therefore, to be generous—nay, to be reason- 
able—in this matter, and frankly to acknowledge that the perform- 
ance under Mr Ganz’s direction was as good as we had a right to 
expect, and that, in whatever it fell short, its claim upon our 
acknowledgment as the result of a spirited enterprise was not one 
whit abated. We need only add, that the Symphony was heard 
with great interest, and that the Ball movement was encored. * * 

No space remains in which to tell how the orchestra played the 
Egmont and Merry Wives of Windsor overtures, and Svendsen’s 
fantasia, Roméo et Juliette ; how Mdlle Pyk sang Weber’s ‘‘ Ocean, 
thou mighty monster ;” and how Mdme Sophie Menter, who will be 
a lion of the season, played Liszt’s so-called Concerto in E flat for 
piano and orchestra. Mdme Menter is soon to perform Beethoven’s 
actual Concerto in the same key, and we prefer to judge her as an 
artist, not as a mere executant. True art has little to do with such 
a thing as Liszt’s work.—D. 7. 








Nella, an opera by Frontini, has been produced at Catania, 





IRVING'S IAGO, 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.” ) 

The Iago of Mr Henry ph with all its originality, humour, 
gay spirit, thought, study, and defiance of accepted tradition, comes 
at the precise moment that it was required in his career. It con- 
firms that remarkable influence upon the masses which, though so 
often ridiculed, cannot be mistaken; it confounds the prejudice 
which, seizing upon defects in manner, cannot be persuaded of suc- 
cess in method. All who have carefully discriminated between 
manner and method alike have been anxiously expecting this Iago. 
They seemed to see it with its picturesqueness, its variety, and its 
marked expression foreshadowed in much that Mr ie my done, 
notably in the comedy scenes of Richard the Third. ey antici- 
pated much, but the result is more than they looked for. The Iago 
of Mr Irving could not have been under any possible circumstances 
the obvious villain, the scowling rascal, or the “ig 8d scoundrel our 
ancestors were disposed to admire; nor could he have been a mere 
light-comedy butterfly to flit in and out and favourably contrast with 
the solemnity of the surrounding tragedy ; nor, again, could he have 
been the pedantic and precise elocution master who rattled off the 
lines with airy confidence and spoke the soliloquies with easy facility 
but no meaning—a mere sg oral of words, but never a creator of 
thoughts. The Iago of Mr Irving was bound to be a man who 
would stand out from the picture, create his impression, and make 
his mark firmly yet vigorously for good or ill ; and the actor, if true 
to his plan, would be pretty sure to go his own way about the busi- 
ness, and trust to his brains for guidance. The result seems to us 
in every way successful. There is something far more in this Iago 
than meets the eye. He is not alone a handsome, expressive figure 
in this gay and multi-coloured composition, a man in rich velvets 
and glittering silver ornaments, a dark-eyed, dark-haired present- 
ment, crowned with a semi-cavalier and semi-bandit hat, an em- 
bodied idea who, in Mr Irving’s person, removes the stern and 
classical Shaksperian play into the mysterious regions of romance, 
The Iago may be sufficiently fantastic, but he is as deep as he is 
showy. The audience knows all about him from his soliloquies— 
those wonderful soliloquies in which are emphasised the secret hate 
of Othello, the intense love of mischief, the studied purpose of 
revenge. To the outside world he is a man of far different com- 
plexion than we actually know him to be; to Roderigo a fantastic 
trifler ; to Cassio the best of good fellows; to Othello a complex 
composition made up of cynical philosophy and bitter truth. The 
many-sidedness of Iago is expressed with subtle effect. Beyond the 
frivolous banterer can be seen the soldier ; behind the mask of cyn- 
icism is the cruelty of unbending determination ; he is a mass of 
brilliant deception only known thoroughly to his wife Emilia and to 
the audience to whom he has deliberately and of malice aforethought 
shown his cards. Seldom has the pregnancy of Iago’s grim and al- 
most devilish humour or the chameleon-like changes of character been 
so illuminated. The light is turned full upon it by the actor, and 
in no line is a meaning allowed to escape. The transitions from 
semi-seriousness to comical banter are as constant as they are 
effective, and by keeping up the spirit of the part and sustaining 
the comedy in the tragedy, Mr Irving has been able to lighten the 
play in a manner that is as original as it is pleasing. The scenes 
with Roderigo throughout are instinct with humour ; the defence of 
Cassio is a brilliant example of the super-subtle hypocrisy ; the great 
scenes with Othello are lifted up into dramatic significance by the 
intelligence of the counter attraction, who never misses point or 
opportunity ; but it is in the delivery of the soliloquies that Mr 
Irving makes such a remarkable advance on all that he has hitherto 
attempted. The actor does not take the audience into his confidence ; 
he thinks aloud. He makes comparatively little use of the Shake- 
sperian claptrap of the two final rhymed lines of a soliloquy that so 
often are allowed to atone for much weakness which has gone before, 
and are rushed at as points to get the actor off the stage with effect, 
but he continues the process of self-reasoning to the end, After the 
words, ‘‘Cassio's a proper man ; let me see, now, to get his place 
and to ey up my will in double knavery. How, how? Let's 
see!” there is an instant of reflection. Iago covers his face with his 
hands, the mind is in travail, but as the hands withdraw, a light of 
intelligence breaks upon the countenance, the secret is discovered, 
and the words, ‘‘ After some time to abuse Othello’s ear,” are spoken 
with a grim sense of triumph. The business with Cassio and 
Desdemona at the port, when Othello’s arrival is expected, is 
instinct with novelty and ingenuity. Brilliant enough was the pro- 
cess of composition and assumed labour in answer to Desdemona’s 
challenge ; but how new, how facile, and how natural the plucking 
of the grapes and the casting away of the husks and stones, as if in 
carelessness, whilst Cassio = Desdemona, and how acute 
the invention found in that long but essential ‘‘aside,” ‘‘He takes 
her by the palm ; ay, well said, whisper,” each sentence being an 
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answer to the action of the innocent couple! Another change came 
with the second important soliloquy, “‘ How am I then a villain? 
Divinity of hell! when devils will their blackest sins put on, they 
do suggest at first with heavenly shows asI do now?” This was 
pen as if by the mysterious voice of fate, at the extreme back of 
the stage. | It was dark, prophetic, and awful. Iago had somehow 
changed himself into the spiritthat interrupts the monologue of Faust. 
The corporeal Mephistophiles disappeared, the intangible spirit took 
his place. For once Iago was impersonal—a means and not an end. 
But it would take far more space than we have at our disposal to 
describe the many excellent points of the new Iago from the begin- 
ning to the conclusion. Never for an instant was the actor out 
of the character, or distracted by the effort he had undertaken. He 
interested from the moment when he urged on the ‘snipe ” 
Roderigo to call up Brabantio to the final act of indignity when he 
kicked contemptuously out of his path the corpse of his victim as if 
it had been carrion. We think nothing at all of the restlessness 
which was occasionally too prominent when we remember the 
prodigality of the business Mr Irving introduced. In such a 
magnitude of study what is an extra pull of the moustache or a 
scratch of the head, a too marked jingle of the silver chains, or too 
frequent use of the pockets? Nervous anxiety must stand sponsor 
for all that was occasionally charged with iteration ; but now that 
success has crowned study, we believe the personation, relieved 
altogether of apprehension, will stand out as one that can be 
examined again and again with advantage and profit. Even those 
who disagree with Mr Irving’s artistic idea cannot fail to be struck 
with his executive ability, or with the thought and thoroughness 
which distinguish the whole of the stage management connected 
with this arduous undertaking, for which Mr Irving is of course 
responsible and should have the credit. C.8 


—_o—— 


PROVINCIAL. 

THE Festival in aid of the Choir Benevolent Fund at Bristol, 
definitively fixed for June 23, is to consist of a choral service at the 
Cathedral in the afternoon, and a concert in the evening at Colston 
Hall. In consequence of the success attending the society's 
Festival in Bath two years since, the choirs return on the follow- 
ing day for an afternoon concert at the Assembly Rooms. Miss 
ra arriott and Mdme Florence Winn have volunteered their 
aid. 

BrrMINGHAM.—The last of the series of ‘‘Free organ recitals,” 
yrostees by the liberality of the Mayor, took | oy in the Town 

all, on Saturday afternoon. The performance of Mr Stimpson, the 
organist, were not only listened to with marked attention but 
heartily applauded. The Mayor addressed the audience, expressing 
his wish that free ‘recitals ” might frequently be given on Saturday 
afternoons. He should then be enabled to attend them Saturday after 
Saturday. With such an excellent organist as Mr Stimpson, 
administering to the amusement and instruction of large and atten- 
tive audiences, no enjoyment could be greater. Mr Impey, Secretary 
of the Birmingham Musical Association, asked for three hearty 
cheers for the Mayor, which were given with enthusiasm. 

Dorxine.—Mr Harvey Lihr, of the Royal Academy of Music, 

ave a concert in the public hall, on the evening of Monday, April 

th, with the aid of Miss Kate Tully, Messrs G. 8. Lohr, Kummer, 
Channell, and Kleine. The programme comprised selections from 
Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Spohr, Chopin, and 
Gounod, well rendered by the artists above named, who were greeted 
with applause after each performance. The interest of Mr Léhr's 
friends naturally centered in his own quartet for pianoforte, violin, 
viola, and violoncello (played by the composer himself, Messrs Kum- 
mer, Channell, and Kleine)—a composition of great merit which, a 
short time since, was heard with pleasure at one of Mr W. H. Holmes’s 
concerts. The quartet was remarkably well executed, and applauded 
with warmth and unanimity. 








Roya Irattan Oprra.—the anxiously expected appearance 
of Mdme Albani has, not for the first time, roused the Covent 
Garden public to something like enthusiasm. The opera selected 
for the occasion was Rigoletto—and judiciously so, for since 
Angiolina Bosio, the London original, there has been no Gilda to 
compare with that of the richly endowed Canadian, who pourtrays 
the character and sings the music as Verdi himself might desire. 
Mdme Albani was at her best on Saturday, entering more sympa- 
thetically than ever into the character of the Jester’s ill-starred 
daughter, and enhancing the charm of her performance by the 
grace and finish of her vocalisation. The fact that, year after 
year, Mdme Albani makes visible progress in the art of which she 
has for some time been acknowlegded as one of the worthies 














existing representatives is best known to those who have watched 
her career with interest sinesher Amina, on the evening of her 
London début, persuaded connoisseurs that an artist who, however 
young, showed promise already of becoming one of the brightest 
ornaments of the lyric stage, stood before them. That Mdme 
Albani has fulfilled these expectations, few, we think, will be 
disposed to contest, and among them assuredly not the crowded 
house which now accorded her so unanimously hearty a greeting. 
That she strove her utmost to merit such a demonstration was 
apparent in every scene where Gilda is a conspicuous figure; and 
how she succeeded was shown in the frequent and spontaneous 
applause obtained from an audience not easily satisfied, but rarely 
discontented when genuine talent, united to cultivated art, presents 
itself. Mdme Albani’s reappearance, in short, was as brilliant a 
success as her warmest admirers could have wished. Her com- 
panions, moreover—Mdme Scalchi, a Maddelena now for some 
years accredited; Signor Marini, a Duke who, if he would but 
condescend to give a simple phrase here and there without super- 
fluously dwelling upon it, might be still more acceptable ; Signor 
Sante Athos, who, with a really good barytone, sings the music 
assigned to Rigoletto moreJthan fairly, but has the smallest con- 
ceivable notion of the dramatic meaning of that estimable person- 
age; and Signor Silvestri (pace Tagliafico), by no means an 
inefficient Sparafucile—all did their best, as also did the orchestra 
and chorus, under the able direction of Signor Bevignani. On the 
Tuesday following Mdme Albani appeared as the heroine of 
Gounod’s Faust (or Faust e Margherita, as it is styled at Covent 
Garden), a part in which she has so repeatedly won distinction, 
and her embodiment of which is so familiar to the operatic public, 
that to say more than that she again presented us with a 
“Gretchen ” (according to the manner in which Gounod and his 
librettists, Barbier and Carré, have represented her) of the true 
stamp. In the Garden scene, and especially in the great love- 
duet with Faust, she was fairly irreproachable. Mdme Trebelli’s 
first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera was a genuine success. 
The esteemed contralto was welcomed with the utmost cordiality, 
and established her claims to consideration by her admirable 
delivery of the air, “ Parlatele d'amor,” when Seibel gathers 
flowers to make a nosegay for Margaret, and: the interpolated 
ballad, “ Quando a te lieta.” Both were unanimously encored, 
and, with Mdme Trebelli’s accustomed indulgence in such circum- 
stances, both were repeated. It may suffice to add that the other 
parts of consequence were sustained by M. Vergnet (I aust), M. 
Gailhard (Mephistopheles), Mdlle Ghiotti (Martha), and Signor 
Sante Athos (Valentine)- all more or less creditably, though 
scarcely in every particular up to the mark of the Royal Italian 
Opera. The general performance, directed by the new conductor, 
M. Dupont, was excellent. Mdme Sembrich has appeared again 
as Lucia, and also as Amina (La Sonnambula), in each instance 
confirming the lively impression created a twelvemonth since by 
her exceptional ability. For this evening the Puritan: of Bellin, 
with Mdme Albani as Elvira, is announced.— Graphie. 

Miss Minnie Havr’s success in Holland has been remarkable. 
She pleased so much, indeed, that she was induced to prolong her 
engagement for another week, and postpone the commencement 
of her Scandinavian tour to the 20th inst. Her final performances 
will be given at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague. 

Tur Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, and the Princess Louise, (Marchioness of Lorne), 
attended the performance of Faust e Margherita, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on Tuesday night. 

Mr Mapteson has secured the services of Mdlle Adalgisa 
Gabbi, about whose attractions, personal and artistic, report 
speaks in highly eulogistic terms. 

Messrs MAsKELYNE & Cooke reproduced last week at the Egyptian 
Hall one of their most successful “illusions,” originally brcught 
out eight years ago, and called by them, Will, the Witch, and the 
Watch. Tt is based upon the Cabinet Manceuvres of the Daven- 
ports, but altered and improved upon by Mr Maskelyne. Various 
persons are enclosed in a cabinet, who appear, disappear, alter their 
character and appearance in such manner as to utterly bewilder and 
astonish the audience, by whom the “old” part of the enter] 
tainment was received with infinite approval. Zoe, the diawirg 
automaton, with Fanfare and Labial, stil retain their places in the 

rogramme, and the amusing sketches, Screevins in two pieces, 
and the Temptations of Good St Anthony, also add to the many 
attractions of Zngland’s Home of Mystery. 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Standard.” ) 

Srr,—In an article on the present opera season, which appeared 
last week in the Standard, the writer, commenting on the cosmo- 
politanism of the Italian operatic stage, says :—“ England, in the 
general musical rivalry, is next to nowhere ; and a musical statisti- 
cian has called attention to the fact that out of more than twenty 
composers, of various nationalities, who have contributed to the 
existing repertory of the Royal Italian Opera, not one is an English- 
man.” Will you permit me, in justice to our countrymen, to say 
that this statement is hardly correct. There is at least one English 
composer who has contributed to the Italian operatic stage—viz., 
the late M. W. Balfe. May I remind your readers that his opera, 
The Bohemian Girl, was produced at Her Majesty’s in 1858, under 
the title La Zingara, a is still presumed to be in the existing 
repertory of the Italian Opera ; as is likewise J/ Talismano (written 
for Mdme Christine Nilsson, and first performed at the same theatre 
in 1874). J Quattro Fratelli, produced at Her Majesty’s in 1851, is 
probably no longer in the list. 

The adventures of The Bohemian Girl have certainly been one. 
First performed in English at London in 1843, its fame gradually 
spread abroad. In 1851 it was given, under the direction of the 
composer himself, at Vienna, where it has since been played some 
three hundred times ; and in 1854 it was performed with success at 
Trieste. It was played by Royal command at Berlin in 1854, under 
the title Die Zigewnerinn. In 1869 it appeared in Paris as La Bohé- 
mienne, and shortly after that, as La Gitana, in Moscow, as well as 
in Spain. The tardy recognition of the merits of this popular work 
by our London Italian impresarios recalls to one’s remembrance 
Professor Macfarren’s opinion (written many years before) that 
English musicians have little chance of attracting notice in their 
own country, unless they have previously obtained the stamp of 
approval from some foreign city, only European success commanding 
attention at home. 

Among the list of Balfe’s works are to be found—three operas in 
Italian, written for La Scala (Milan), Pavia, and Palermo; three in 
French, for Paris; Der Mulatte, for Berlin; and Keolanthe, for 
Vienna.* It is true that his works are no longer represented, but 
the same may be said of many operas by Mozart, Gluck, Weber, 
Cherubini, Rossini, and a host of other writers, that change, newer 
forms, and modern ideas have driven into the limbo of the past. It 
may be further pointed out that Italian opera in this country is a 
mere fashionable lounge, and that it has never exercised any real 
influence on the progress of the art of music. Its existence depends 
chiefly on the vicious “star” and ‘‘Royalty” systems. A_ brief 
yearly exotic, as at present conducted, it is almost a matter of 
indifference to cultured musicians. 

The writer of the article referred to also states that ‘‘England is 
equally without a place in the long catalogue of singers of all nations 
engaged for our opera companies,” This, again, is incorrect. Mdme 
Albani and Signor Foli, who are still singing on the Italian boards, 
are, I believe, both of British birth; but to please their patrons they 
have Italianised their “eee Nor are theirs the only names 
to be found in the “‘long catalogue” of singers. There may be 
among us some old enough to remember that Mrs Billington and 
Braham were once idols of the Italian Opera frequenters ; and among 
later names are those of Sims Reeves, Santley, and Maas. 

It must be remembered that we have supported English Opera in 
various forms from the time of Purcell down to to-day. English 
works have delighted generations of our countrymen, and if wide- 
spread poy be taken as a standard, English Opera has been as 
successful as the ty d National Opera of any other country. The 
operas of Purcell, Arne, Shield, Storace, Dibdin, Rooke, Bishop, 
Barnett, Loder, Hatton, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and other lesser 
lights of the English school, may perhaps be partly forgotten now ; 
but Sullivan contrives to secure overflowing audiences all the year 
round, and this is certainly beyond the power of the Italian Opera 
managers to do, however cleverly they may cater. 

T. L. Sovurueats. 

Gipsy Hill, April 28. 

(* Keolanthe was written for, and first performed at, the Lyceum 
Theatre, when the late Henry Phillips was director.—D. %.] 








LavsaNnnE.—The 2nd and 3rd ult. will be days for ever memorable 
in the annals of this town, for the first two public performances in 
French Switzerland of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Herfurth 
spared neither time nor trouble in preparation, and the result was a 

tifying success. ‘The Symphony, on each occasion, was pre- 
ceded by Handel’s ‘‘ Hallelujah” and ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” an air from Bach’s Johannes Passion, and a ‘‘ Laudate 
Dominum,” by Mozart, for soprano solo with chorus. 





WAIFS. 


Gayarre has been singing at Seville. ya ten 

Mdlle Constanze Skiwa, pe. has died in Vienna, aged 35. _ 

Felix Dreyschock assisted at the last concert of the Bach Associa- 
tion, Leipsic. 

Madlle Keine has been playing Aida at the Stadttheater, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. ‘ 

Stefano Gobatti, composer of J] Goti, has been created Knight of 
the Italian Crown. 

Markull’s Rasender Ajax has been given by the Men's Choral 
Association, Posen. 

Masini, the tenor, is fulfilling an engagement at the Teatro 
del Liceo, Barcelona. 7 ; 

Ed. Strauss with his Vienna Orchestra after his Munich concerts 
is looked for at Berlin. ; : 

La Mascotte is running (very fast.—Dr Blivge), at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Boston (U. S.) ; 

Les Huguenots was performed on the 20th ult. for the 700th time 
at the Grand Opera, Paris. : 

The first ormance of Cesare Rossi’s opera, Fortunio, in Naples, 
is postponed till November. 

The past season at the San Carlo, Naples, was not successful from 
a pecuniary point of view. } 

{dlle Geistinger is expected shortly in Germany after her tour 
through the United States. 

Mdme Wilt has been elected honorary member of the company at 
the National Theatre, Pesth. KS 

Emma Nevada (late of Her Majesty’s), has been singing in Naples, 
and was much praised as Amina. 

Le Nozze Normanne, Enrico Borri’s first ballet at the Teatro 
Balbo, Turin, was not a success. ; ; 

Handel’s Messiah was performed a short time since, under the 
direction of Hugo Senger, at Geneva, _ aa 

Boito’s Mefistofele is to be played during the approaching German 
season at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. — 

According to El Estandarte, one of the artists engaged for the next 
Italian season at Madrid is Antonietta Pozzoni. _ 

Anton Rubinstein is said to be writing the music of a ballet for 
which young Grandmougin has supplied the book. ; 

A semi-serious opera, La Perla del Villaggio, by Alberto Gambara, 
is in preparation at the Teatro Avvalorati, Leghorn. 

Carl Seyler, chapelmaster of the Cathedral, Gran, celebrated the 
fortieth anniversary of his appointment on the 12th ult. 

Pierre Benoit’s Children’s Cantata has been twice — in Rotter- 
dam. The chorus included in its ranks some 400 children. 

A pamphlet entitled F. Liszt et ses Poems Symphoniques, from the 
pen of Louis Léon Gozlan, has been published by Camoin, Marseilles. 

Albert Grisar’s Poupées de 0 Infante, first produced at the Folies- 
Dramatiques, Paris, has been purchased for the Theater an der Wien, 
Vienna. 

Hervé’s Mére des Compagnons, brought out a short time ago in 
Paris, has met with a cool reception at the Thédtre des Galeries St 
Hubert, Brussels. 

Ponchielli has returned to Milan from Naples, where, after super- 
intending the production of his Gioconda, he was for some time laid 
up with bronchitis. , 

Kd. Grieg, hitherto director of the Concert Society, Bergen, 
Norway, has resigned his post, and will probably leave the town 
and settle elsewhere. ca 

A romantic opera, Die Welfenbraut, by F. C. Wittgenstein, is now 
being played at Nuremberg.—(Meistersinger Hans attended the first 
performance.—Dr Blidge.) 

Alberto Giovannini has completed Tito Vezio, a four-act opera 
ordered of him by Sonzogno. (Impossible! Who's Sonzogno ? 
Who’s Giovannini ?—Dr ‘Blivge.) : 

The first prize for a “Complete Method of Instruction” was 
awarded at the Melbourne Exhibition to Hans Sehmitt, pianoforte 
professor at the Viennese Conservatory. , 

A recent performance of Handel’s Susanne by Riihl’s Vocal Associa- 
tion, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, created considerable interest among 
the inhabitants of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. r 

MELBOURNE Exutsition.—The jurors have just published a list 
of awards for (1) Printing, (2) ng eg, and (3) Publications, and 
in each of these classes Blackie & Son, publishers, London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, have been awarded First Order of Merit. 

A concert promoted by the employés of the Great Eastern Railway 
and the Southend and North London lines, is announced for Tuesday 
next, at St James’s Hall, in aid of the London Hospital. Mr Sant- 
ley, Mdme Patey, and other distinguished performers will appear. 
A similar concert last year realized a profit little short of £160. 
Altogether the funds of the hospital have benefitted to the extent 
of upwards:of £1,000 by entertainments of the kind. 
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The Church Choir at Eisenach gave, on Good Friday, a concert of 
sacred music, including compositions by J. S, Bach, E. F. Richter, 
Attenhofer, Nicola, Radecke, Biilow, and Brahms. 

The Municipal Council of Nice have appointed a committee to 
enquire into the cause of the burning of the Theatre. Subscriptions 
for the surviving sufferers amounted, not long since, to over 300,000 
francs. 

Massenet and gw will officiate as conductors at a series of 
concerts in the Sala Beethoven, Barcelona. Miss Emma Thursby, 
our divine American (who should settle down cis-atlantically), is 
also engaged. 

Jahn, manager of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, has had con- 
ferred on him the Prussian Order of the Eagle (fourth class); the 
Hessian Grand Ducal Order for Merit (tirst class); and the Nassau 
Ducal Gold Medal for Art and Science. 

Max Maria von Weber, the elder of Carl Maria von Weber’s two 
sons, died on the 18th April, aged 59. He was for some time director 
of the Austrian railways, but passionately fond of music, and pos- 
sessed a large collection of musical manuscripts. He is best known 
in the world of art by the Biography he wrote of his illustrious 


father. 
Adbertisements, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND a OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
ce 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Prof 8 
New Edition of ‘LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano, Par Jos. Ourci. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle ot 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 























New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HaMMonD & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DE STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
Por invigorating and enri ; i, Law and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable wemety for sore throat, hoarsenessand 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Oo,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. jars are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 








“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jesstr Royp er eee 
(Flute Accompaniment, ad lib,, 6d.) 

“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sung by Mr JoHN OROSS «1 we we 8, 

“ THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss JesstE RoyD ... coo we 4M, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo. 244, Regent Street, W, 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


MESES CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

OHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
— struments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 
prices. 

Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Manuracrurep By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN, 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 


KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & 00., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
Epwarp F. Rimpavuur. Price 1s, éd, net. 
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Recent addition to Ashdown & Parry's yellow catalogue. 


LYRA STVDENTIVM. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES 


OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EMINENT COMPOSERS. 





COGN THN rs. 


No. 4. GIGUE (from the Fifth French Suite) J.$. Bach 3s. | No. 7. MINUET with VARIATIONS, and ALLEGRO Dr. Arne 4s. 
9, SONATA in A...  ... ses Paradies... 4s, | 8 SONATA in E minor =... —.... Paradies... 4s, 


3, ALLEGRO VIVACE (from Concerto in y et eee aoe dB, Cramer 3s 
F Op. 47)... » .. Dugsek ... 5s. 10. MINUET and TRIO in E major ... Haydn ... 3s. 


{1. AIR (from Gluck’s “ Armida’’) with 
4, nae and GAVOTTE ... Dr. Arne... VARIATIONS ... - ~ i ee 
6. SARABANDE and ALLEMANDE, inE J. §. Bach 3s. in F, Op. 45... ie ..- Moscheles  §s, 
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